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Guild’s first thirty 


In August, the American Newspaper Guild will 
reach the thirtieth anniversary. of its beginnings — 
those hurriedly called meetings of newspapermen in 
Cleveland, New York, and elsewhere that responded 
to the cry of the NRA Blue Eagle and to Heywood 
Broun’s summons to “hacks and white-collar slaves.” 
Before the end of 1933, a national union was born, 
and four years later it undertook to organize all news- 
paper white-collar workers. __ 

Those first meetings were marked by a debate that 
has recurred continually over the thirty years. One 
way of stating the main question is, simply: Should 
there be something special about a newspaperman’s 
union? Certainly, it should work to improve wages 
and working conditions. But what else? Should it be 
part of the labor movement? Should it be a political 
force? Should it judge professional practices? 


The Guild’s achievements 


Most of these questions are answered formally in 
the Guild constitution. These stated objectives provide 
a convenient way to summarize the Guild’s progress: 

...to advance the economic interests of its mem- 
bers. Clearly the Guild has worked hardest to fulfill 
this objective —first winning recognition as a bargain- 
ing agent, later gaining improvements in pay, fringe 
benefits, hours, and tenure. These gains, it should be 
said, have been won not only for members but for 
“free riders” and for employees of non-Guild papers. 

The most favorable appraisals credit Guild efforts 
with changing the character of the American news- 
paperman from gypsy to craftsman. As it was put by 
Judith Crist of the New York Herald Tribune in a 
1959 issue of the Columbia University Forum: “...it 
took a union to make a profession out of newspaper 
reporting simply because the union achieved the eco- 
nomic security that frees a man to work in a truly 
professional manner in any field.” At the least, the 
Guild has put publisher-employee relations on a more 
businesslike basis. Most newspapermen will not regard 
this change as a loss. 

To gain its economic goals, the Guild has resorted 
to conventional weapons of industrial warfare, includ- 
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ing the strike. (The latest began in Honolulu on June 
21.) The use of the strike has opened the Guild to 
three criticisms: first, that Guild strikes have killed 
newspapers; second, that the need for support has 
made the Guild a captive of other newspaper unions; 
third, that journalists on strike neglect a peculiar duty 
to keep open the flow of the news. The first has the 
appearance of truth only in a few cases of moribund 
newspapers; the two others will be discussed below. 
...to guarantee, so far as it is able, constant honesty 
in the news. Until recently, the Guild paid little atten- 
tion to this objective. Yet, informally, it has been the 
focus of controversy since 1934. To be specific: Can 
Guild members write news 





especially labor news— 
objectively? Despite all accusations, the answer of 
course has been demonstrated time and again: An 
honest, intelligent newspaperman — Guild member 
or not-—will report, write, or edit honestly. To claim 
otherwise is to say that Guild membership is auto- 
matically equivalent to dishonesty 
even anti-union publishers must reject. 
...to raise the standards of journalism and ethics 
of the industry. The Guild adopted a contentious code 
of ethics inf 1934, but since has largely ignored this 
objective, as many members believe it should. Instead, 
the influence of the Guild on standards has been what- 
ever its bargaining has done to enable talent to enter 
or stay in the newspaper business. In addition, its 
barriers to arbitrary discharges and penalties have 


a position that 


helped to create a spirit of professional independence. 

Against such gains must be weighed an accretion of 
the complacent — those members that let the Guild 
buoy them up through time-serving careers. A union 
must bargain for all of its members, and this has been 
the price of impartiality. 

...to foster friendly cooperation with all other 
workers. This phrase, in practice, has been a euphe- 
mism for the mutual-assistance agreements that have 
grown between the Guild and other newspaper 
unions -— most notably, their support of each other’s 
strikes in such places as Minneapolis, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, and New York. This condition of Guild mem- 
bership chafes many: yet it is an alliance the Guild 
worked years to achieve. 

...to promote industrial unionism in the news- 
paper industry. Thus far, the Guild has not taken this 
phrase literally. True industrial unionism in the news- 


paper business would mean a merger of all unions into 
a United Newspaper Workers of America. There are 
recurring proposals for such a merger; they do not 
appear to be near realization. The Guild’s role has 
been the trying one of organizing the unorganized. It 
has had both success and disappointment. It is the 
only one of many attempts to establish a newspaper- 
man’s union that achieved permanence. It claims 
more than 31,000 members, among them more than 
a third of all newspaper editorial workers in the 
United States. It has gained contracts with major 
Canadian newspapers, the wire services, the news 
magazines, and miscellaneous publications and news 
agencies. 

But it has had many frustrations. Few citadels have 
fallen in recent years, and Guild locals have declined 
or passed out of existence in Portland, Milwaukee, 
Baltimore, and El Paso. Moreover, the largest papers 
in Los Angeles, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, Kan- 
sas City, and major Southern cities have never yielded. 


The present condition 


Such, in shorthand, have been the gains of the first 
thirty years, offered as the background against which 
to measure where the Guild is going today. 

Two of the three oldest locals of the Guild were 
involved in long newspaper blackouts last winter. In 
Cleveland, the Guild itself was on strike, mainly on 
the issue of organizing commercial departments. In 
New York, the Guild, after a brief strike of its own, 
collaborated in the printers’ strike and revised its 
newly won contracts to assist in the general settlement. 

Clearly, neither local participated with unanimity 
or high morale. A members’ revolt in Cleveland un- 
dercut the negotiators. Few members in New York 
wholeheartedly favored the printers’ tactics or de- 
mands; a faction wanted to withdraw support. Mean- 
while, the local went heavily into debt, for members 
had refused earlier to build a reserve fund. Both cases 
revealed members’ reluctance to fight on secondary 
issues — in one Case, an extension of jurisdiction; in 
the other a payment for past and future support. 

To help determine whether such reluctance was the 
product of peculiar stresses or symptoms of a general 
malaise, the Review solicited its correspondents’ ap- 
praisals of Guild locals or organizing efforts in other 
cities. Here, in summary, are the responses: 

The San Francisco-Oakland local, third largest in 
the Guild, is in a “period of complacency,” the corre- 
spondent writes. The winning of a Guild shop on the 
San Francisco papers and, in 1959, at the Oakland 
Tribune, and the raising of wages to adequate levels 


have fulfilled basic Guild goals. 


The large Detroit local represents workers on the 
Free Press and on labor publications. But the local 
suffered a blow in 1960 when its founding unit, at the 
Detroit Times, dissolved with the closing of the paper. 
The Detroit News has remained unorganized. The 
Review correspondent believes that the Guild has kept 
conditions from deteriorating despite the surplus of 
newspapermen in the labor market. He adds, though, 
that the Guild does not seem powerful enough now to 
break new ground. 


Reports came from smaller cities with locals com- 
posed entirely of editorial employees — the type an 
editorial in the Guild newspaper called “vulnerable 
chinks in the Guild’s armor.” 

One of these, in Richmond, is nearly a quarter of a 
century old. The correspondent, a member, reports 
that enthusiasm is low, that dues go unpaid, and that 
young hands on the papers refuse to join. He con- 
tinues: “...there is little strength in the local; it 
depends on persuasion. Exempt employees and non- 
members can put out the papers any day the Guild 
walks out; the Guild knows it. Guildsmen would like 
to be out of the union, but they haven’t enough trust 
in the philanthropy of management.” 


A member in Providence, which has had a local for 
only four years, reports in a different tenor: “Guild 
influence here has been growing as a result of success- 

ful grievance actions. The 
so Guild has been uniformly 
beneficial in economic 
terms: regular raises, paid 


= Vrmiin < 4 overtime, holiday pay, and 

io: 74 wy 4 night differential — none 
\E t N. © of which we had before 
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\ APR awd the Guild. If there has 

Ny ; been any loss, it is in the 
spirit of do-or-die journal- 
ism and in management’s 
willingness to incur expenses—for example, in paying 
overtime to follow a story.” 


A third editorial-only Guild is in Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, where one paper is organized and the other has 
had no Guild since 1940. The correspondent, not a 
member, writes: “Newsmen on the Capital Times 
think well of the Guild. They work for a strong-willed 
publisher, and it allows them to stand up to him. 
They view the Guild as honest and well-run.” 


There were also reports from papers the Guild has 
never penetrated. One such is the Long Island tabloid, 
Newsday, where wages have stayed competitive with 
Guild levels in New York City. The situation in Louis- 
ville is similar: ““The working climate, the attitude of 
management, and the wages are too good for the 
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union to make any inroads. The management is much 
more lenient on such matters as sick leave and leaves 
of absence than one could expect with a Guild.” 

These reports present a picture of diversity — some 
enthusiasm and credit to the Guild for past achieve- 
ments, but also cases of deteriorating or dead locals 
and low morale. It seems fair to say that the palsy of 
New York and Cleveland is not unique. 


The future 


One of the sharpest recent criticisins of the Guild 
was an article in The Reporter, during the New York 
newspaper strike, by Milton Bracker, a member from 
The New York Times. Bracker pleaded for indepen- 
dence of response in labor crises. Only journalists, he 
said, were interested in maintaining the flow of the 
news; commercial employees in the Guild cared not. 
His solution: the agency shop, in which journalists 
would pay dues to the Guild for its services, but would 
not be bound by the obligations of membership. 

In effect, Bracker asked for the dismantling of the 
Guild on the editorial side, his assumption being that 
the Guild had no role left in serving interests closest to 
the hearts of journalists. It can in fact hardly be 
denied that newsmen must look closely to find any- 
thing of professional interest in Guild activities. No 
journalist has headed the national Guild since 1951, 
and its public spokesmen are usually men who are or 
who have become trade-union professionals. 

The rumblings in New York, Cleveland, and else- 
where may show simply that the Guild — like many 
another union — has made its members so well off 
that it has endangered its own existence. Yet this 
hardly seems possible when many newspapermen are 
not well-paid and Guild negotiators are still winning 
substantial gains. Is there not another possibility — 
that with the growth of professional spirit and prac- 
tices among newspapermen there has developed a 
schism? That the issues of unionism, the primary con- 
cern of the Guild secretariat, are merely irritating to 
journalists who are members? 

This irritation probably runs deeper than discom- 
fiture at not working during a strike. Most members 
will support strikes, given the urgency of the cause. 
What they will not support is conflict over issues that 
appear to them obscure or irrelevant. 

What is relevant? Many members, no doubt, would 
be happy to have the Guild confine itself —-even more 
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strictly than it does now —to business concerns. Yet 
such concentration could well lead to further deterio- 
ration, for it involves those very union issues that 
members now decline to pay for or to support with 
good will. 


The Review would be sorry to see such a decline in 
the Guild, for it has served and continues to serve a 
useful “yardstick” function for the whole newspaper 
business. But the Review editors doubt that either the 
agency shop or pure trade-unionism will be sufficient 
either to allow the Guild to continue to fulfill this 
limited function or to fulfill other functions that 
could be expected of such an organization. 

In other words, there is something special about the 
Guild. It is the only coherent national body that in- 
cludes so large a share of shirt-sleeve journalists. It 
is the only such body that maintains a considerable 
degree of independence of the corporate powers of 
journalism. It is the only national organization that 
has a history of deep-seated bias in favor of the indi- 
vidual journalist. 

Given such a framework, it would seem natural to 
recommend that the Guild establish a professional 
subdivision —a national subsidiary for the journalists 
in its ranks that would concern itself with guarantee- 
ing professional standards. Already, in fact, there have 
been flickers of interest in the subject. A contract 
clause in Denver protects reviewers from tampering. 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, now has a “news integrity” con- 
tract clause that purports to guarantee that no mem- 
ber canbe ordered to distort facts. It came before the 
national convention in July for adoption as part of 
the union-wide bargaining program. 

Yet it must be admitted that the overall outlook is 
poor for the growth of the Guild into such a profes- 
sionally oriented organization as one finds in, say, the 
countries of the British Commonwealth. The char- 
acter of the Guild leadership, the long affiliation with 
the labor movement, the policy of not discriminating 
between journalist and non-journalist members, and 

-not least — the feeling of newspaper managements 
that news standards are their business alone—all these 
will work against any change in the Guild’s emphases 
or interests. 

Still, not to explore the possibilities of such change, 
in the Review's opinion, is to ignore the unique quali- 
ties the Guild could bring to standard-raising. The 
Review puts forward these observations, not as a 
nostrum for the Guild, but merely to offer a reminder 
that in thirty years the Guild has become part and 
parcel of American journalism. It has made contri- 
butions to those thirty years; the question now is what 
it will do with the next thirty. 


A word for Minow 


Comment on Newton N. Minow’s departure in 
June from the chairmanship of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission sounded a falling note, strikingly 
unlike the crescendos for his ‘vast wasteland” speech 
of 1961. The reason is clear enough: Commentators 
looked at their screens and discovered that television 
really did not look very different after two years of 
Minow. As Variety pointed out, perhaps a little tartly, 
information and public-affairs programs on networks 
reached a peak early in Minow’s tenure under a plan 
suggested by his predecessor. 

Such comment fails to give credit to an effort that 
was, on the whole, highly worthwhile. Granted, 
Minow was unable to revolutionize commercial tele- 
vision. But: 

1. With little apparent support from the Kennedy 
administration, he refurbished the rather tarnished 
reputation of the FCC, and won for it such public 
attention as it had not had since its establishment. 

2. He consistently appealed to the public to make 
its influence felt in television. This was the purpose of 
his “vast wasteland” speech, not — as some broad- 
casters muttered—censorship. This was the purpose, 
too, of the heavily criticized hearings in Chicago and 
Omaha on local programming. 

3. During his tenure, the FCC took significant steps 
to open the way for new voices. The commission’s 
promotion of all-channel television, its support of edu- 
cational television, and its preliminary decision in 
May to abolish network 
option time (time local 
stations must turn over to 
networks on demand), all 
were designed to promote 
diversity. (So far such di- 
versity is a hope, not a 
fact.) 

4. The broadcasting in- 
dustry remained aware of 
his presence; those in it 
who wanted television and 
radio to do more than fill 
time found their efforts 
helped. At the very least, he made an opening contri- 
bution to a Great Debate in the industry on the public 
role of television. 

5. Finally, he challenged broadcasters to live up to 
standards they had themselves agreed on. This was the 
key to the closer scrutiny of station license renewals. 
And it lay behind the FCC decision during the spring 
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to adopt the broadcasters’ association rules restricting 
commercial time. (One response among broadcasters 
was to suggest abandoning the rules. ) 

Minow, it could be said, got off the horse in mid- 
stream. But he leaves a Federal Communications 
Commission that must be reckoned with as a voice 
of public concern. 


Darts and laurels 


| The Chicago Daily News has raised the level of 
week-end journalism a notch with its new Saturday 
books-and-arts supplement, Panorama. In its first six 
months, Panorama has provided a lively contrast 
with the cultural leadfootedness that afflicts too many 
newspapers. 


{| The Supreme Court’s second school-prayer deci- 
sion, on June 17, caused nowhere near the furor of 
the first, a year before. One reason was that the Court 
this time took pains to explain its decision thoroughly. 
Another, the Review suspects, was more thorough 
preparation and presentation by news services and 
broadcasting networks. ( Especially commendable were 
the follow-up documentaries by NBC and CBS.) An 
exception: a poll of angry members of Congress by 
the New York Daily News that supported the position 
the News took on its editorial page. 


| Time and Life are not usually gushy, but they 
sounded a little like correspondents for a country 
weekly when they described 7ime’s fortieth anniver- 
sary celebration. From Time, May 17: “The { James 
A.} Linen party was a breathtaking spectacle...” 
“*’.. there was every indication that the guests, many 
of whom danced on into the morning hours to the 
music of Meyer Davis’ orchestra, enjoyed it all.” 

{| Editors’ dilemma: the directly conflicting reports 
on the condition of Pope John XXIII transmitted by 
AP and UPI on Wednesday, May 29, five days before 
his death. UPI’s report was correct; the AP’s was 
official, from physicians who wanted to conceal the 
gravity of his condition from the Pope. But how was 
a wire editor to know? 


| WICC, a radio station in Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
has demonstrated that it can be done with impunity. 
The station has been broadcasting editorials criticiz- 
ing the policies of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. E. William Henry, the new FCC chairman, 
calmly declined equal time. 
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Smoking and news 


Coverage of a decade of controversy 


Has American journalism given a full, fair, and intelligent account of the complex 
debate over the effects of smoking on health? In this report, the staff of the Review 
inspects the evidence since 1953 and offers preliminary answers. The report warns, 


however, that the severest tests are yet to come. 


For months, the trade press of journalism, advertis- 
ing, and business has been prophesying a perilous 
passage for the tobacco industry of the United States. 
An executive of the largest tobacco manufacturer was 
quoted in the January, 1963, Fortune: “Fate has con- 
spired to make this particular moment a testing time 
for tobacco.” 

Fate’s form is clear: The long-continued scientific 
efforts to establish a clear causal relationship between 
smoking and lung cancer are reaching a climax, and 
focus now on a single expected event: the report of 
the United States Surgeon General’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Smoking and Health. The tobacco industry 
has long feared a report affirming a relationship be- 
tween smoking and cancer fatalities, and for subse- 
quent formidable attempts to regulate the manufac- 
ture, use, and advertisement of tobacco. 

For the institutions of journalism, too, it is a testing 
time. American journalism, a commercial enterprise, 
has long had to contend with charges that its news was 
managed by commerce. This type of charge is never 
finally refuted; each new situation is a test. In the 
tobacco-and-health question, the terms of the test can 
be put simply: 

1. Is the public being given a full, fair, balanced 
account of the evidence —that is, the best of which 
the resources of the news media are capable? 

2. Are the institutions of journalism handling re- 
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sponsibly the acceptance of cigarette advertising? 

3. Is the performance of journalism good enough 
to eliminate the suspicion that its news policies are 
affected by such advertising? 

A good share-of the record is already available. 
Since the early 1950's, editors, reporters, and execu- 
tives have been faced continually with decisions on 
treatment of tobacco news and tobacco advertising. 
The difficulty of these decisions should not be under- 
estimated. On the one hand, such news dealt po- 
tentially with the health of more than 70,000,000 
Americans and millions more yet to come of age; on 
the other, it dealt with the destiny of a manufacturing 
and agricultural enterprise with receipts of more than 
$7,000,000,000 a year. 

The importance of such subject matter would seem 
almost self-evident, especially when it is buoyed by a 
natural and increasing public interest in matters per- 
taining to personal health. Yet the record of coverage 
in three major media—- newspapers, magazines, and 
television—shows patches of inertia, lack of decision, 
or simply avoidance. 


The chronology 


The record can best be surveyed in the perspective 
of a brief review of major developments. 

The first study that lifted evidence against ciga- 
rettes out of the category of the old “coffin-nail” 


imprecation came in 1938 when Dr. Raymond E. 
Pear] of The Johns Hopkins University presented “life 
tables” for 6,813 men showing “that smoking is asso- 
ciated with a definite impairment of longevity.” 

From 1949 to 1953, an outpouring of studies offered 
statistical evidence connecting cigarette smoking with 
lung cancer and other ills, particularly heart trouble. 
In clinical research, Dr. Evarts A. Graham of Wash- 
ington University in St. Louis, announced that he had 
produced skin cancer in mice from tobacco tars. 

In 1954, The American Cancer Society released 
first results of a survey of 187,000 men between the 
ages of 50 and 70. The study, conducted by Drs. E. 
Cuyler Hammond and Daniel Horn, showed that 
cigarette smokers had a death rate from all diseases 
75 per cent higher than non-smokers and that lung- 
cancer death rates were 5 to 16 times higher for 
smokers. Earlier in the same year, the tobacco industry 
had founded the Tobacco Industry Research Com- 
mittee to investigate the subject and to “communicate 
authoritative factual information.” 

In 1957, the American Cancer Society presented 
its final report, which emphasized hazards to heavy 
smokers. A little later, the federal government noted 
the relationship for the first time when the Surgeon 
General announced that “there is an increasingly con- 
sistent body of evidence that excessive cigarette smok- 
ing is one of the causative factors in lung cancer.” In 
July, a House subcommittee heard testimony on the 
evidence and rebuttals. 

In 1961, the controversy reached the courts when 
a judge ordered the retrial of a suit brought by a 
Pittsburgh cabinet-maker against Liggett & Myers, on 
the ground that Chesterfield cigarettes had caused his 
cancer of the lung. The jury decided in the plaintiff's 
favor in 1962, but awarded him no damages. 

In 1962, the most ambitious study since the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society reports was issued by the British 
Royal College of Physicians. It concluded: “The evi- 
dence that cigarette smoking often has harmful and 
dangerous consequences is now so convincing that 
preventive measures are undoubtedly needed.” In the 
United States, the Air Force stopped gifts of ciga- 
rettes to hospitals by tobacco companies; the Surgeon 
General appointed his committee. In the wake of 
recommendations made in Britain, Italy, and Den- 
mark, there was a campaign mounted against cigarette 
advertising directed at the young. 

The year 1963 has been marked by increasing inter- 
est in the issue by parties outside either the tobacco 
industry or medical research. In Congress and state 
legislatures, bills regulating the sale or advertising of 
cigarettes have been receiving consideration. In ad- 
dition, a scattering of cities and states is distributing 


AN EXPLANATORY STATEMENT 


The bulk of the material for this article was 
compiled by Arthur E. Rowse, an assistant city 
editor of The Washington Post. Mr. Rowse, 
who is currently at work on a manuscript about 
economic pressures on the press, has asked that 
his byline not appear on the article because of 
his disagreement with the revisions and conclu- 
sions of the Review editors. He offers the follow- 
ing statement: “The revisions in my manuscript 
fail to recognize two things: (1) the full sig- 
nificance of the scientific evidence against smok- 
ing and (2) the extent of indirect as well as 
direct influence of tobacco interests on news 
coverage in all media. I would particularly like 
to point out the contrast over the years in edi- 
torial attention to advertiser-related’ smoking 
hazards and the attention given to such non- 
commercial menaces as polio, tuberculosis, in- 
fluenza, suicide, and murder, all of which to- 
gether kill fewer people each year than lung 
cancer.” 

For its part, the Review (1) does not believe 
its function is to evaluate the scientific evidence 
and (2) does not believe that Mr. Rowse’s con- 
clusions about industry influence on the press 
were justified by either his facts or the other 
facts available. 





literature warning youngsters of smoking. Finally, 
state medical societies, hitherto reticent, have begun 
to speak out, condemning smoking in various degrees. 
The American Medical Association declined at its 
most recent convention to take such a position. 

The industry’s position has remained little changed 
through the successive waves of findings. It has held 
that there is no conclusive evidence of causal relation- 
ship and that no one has yet produced lung cancer in 
laboratory animals. 

A recent statement of this position was issued in 
April by Dr. Clarence Cook Little, scientific director 
of the Tobacco Industry Research Committee: 

“Science does not yet know enough about any sus- 
pected factors [in lung cancer} to judge whether they 
may operate alone, whether they may operate in con- 
junction with others, or whether they may affect or be 
affected by factors of whose existence science is not 
yet aware. Indeed, it is not known whether the factors 
actually are ‘causative’ in any real sense.” 


Coverage: The newspapers 


How have news and information outlets covered 
these developments? The answer depends in great 
part on what one considers the best forms for this 
coverage. There is no doubt that there has been suf- 
ficient straight-news coverage to make a great share of 
the public aware of the issue, if not its substance. As 
early as June, 1954, a Gallup Poll found that 90 per 
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cent of its national sample had heard or read some- 
thing about smoking’s presumable link to cancer. 

Nonetheless, coverage of such developments was 
under scrutiny even as early as the time of Dr. Pearl’s 
study in 1938. At that time, George Seldes and Harold 
Ickes accused the New York City papers of having 
omitted or buried the news. The library copies of 
eight papers confirm the charges. Only the Times and 
the World-Telegram ran accounts of the study. 

The amount and frequency of material in the 
1950-54 period sent shock waves through tobacco 
stocks and caused cigarette sales to drop for the first 
time in twenty-one years. These trends bespeak wide- 
spread coverage. But it was at this time that the 
industry’s research committee was organized; nearly 
every story from this point contained a TIRC state- 
ment dismissing the evidence as inconclusive. These 
repetitious responses soon lost any inherent news 
interest; it is also conceivable that they may have 
broadened coverage by encouraging publication of 
stories that might otherwise have been killed for lack 
of reply. 

A check of a sample of papers reveals a more serious 
disturbance in the transmission of tobacco-and-health 
information: the on-and-off effect of processing 
through the daily newspaper. A story will fit in the 
paper on one day; one of apparently equal importance 
will be squeezed out on the next. 

Nor have the chances been improved by the charac- 
ter of the stories: They have never been completely 
conclusive. They have often been stretched out over a 
period of several days, or have cropped up in frag- 
ments on single, widely separated days. 

From the news events of the last ten years, there 
were selected thirteen days on which major stories 
were available. The earliest was the announcement of 
the Cancer Society’s preliminary report, available to 
morning papers on June 21, 1954. The most recent 
was the issuance of the British report on March 8, 
1962. Although a larger sample of newspapers was 
examined for each event, a core of the library editions 
of a dozen major morning papers was used to measure 
overall use.* The results were as follows: 

1. The Cancer Society’s preliminary findings, avail- 
able for morning papers of June 21, 1954: With only 


*The newspapers were: The Sun (Balti- 
more), The Charlotte Observer, The Chicago 
Tribune, The Plain Dealer (Cleveland), Des 
Moines Register, Minneapolis Tribune, The 
News (New York), New York Herald Tribune, 
The New York Times, The Philadelphia In- 
quirer, Richmond Times-Dispatch, The Wash- 
ington Post. 
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one apparent exception, the dozen sample papers used 
the story, with five putting it on page one. 

2. The final Cancer Society report, available June 
5, 1957: All of the dozen papers used it, six on page 
one. This was the most extensively used and displayed 
of all the stories. 

3. The announcement by the Surgeon General say- 
ing there was a cause-and-effect relationship, avail- 
able July 12, 1957: Only one omission was noted; the 
majority did not put the story on page one. 

4. An additional announcement by the Surgeon 
General that scientists had found benzpyrene, an 
agent suspected of causing cancer, in cigarette smoke, 
available July 16, 1957, with detailed stories from the 
wire services: None of the dozen placed the story on 
page one; seven omitted it. 

5. The hearings on filters, stories available for 
papers of July 19, 20, 24, 25, 26, and 27. 

July 19: Dr. Cuyler Hammond described the Can- 
cer Society study. In the afternoon, Dr. Clarence Cook 
Little of the TIRC denied the validity of statistical 
findings. Most stories led with Dr. Hammond’; testi- 
mony, but a few led with Dr. Little. In the sample, 
eleven papers printed a story, and two placed it on 
page one. 

July 20: Dr. Ernest L. Wydner of the Sloan-Ketter- 
ing Institute for Cancer Research testified that filter 
cigarettes, just coming into widespread use, often car- 
ried more potentially harmful ingredients than non- 
filter types. Five of the twelve sample papers carried 
a story, none on page one. 

July 24: After a week-end recess, the Surgeon Gen- 
eral and Dr. John R. Heller, director of the govern- 
ment’s National Cancer Institute, hinted that “tar” in 
smoke might be the key to lung cancer. (The UP led 
with Dr. Heller’s statement that nicotine was “not 
involved in lung cancer.”) Four of twelve papers 
used a story. 

July 25: Reports on laboratory tests of tars and 
nicotine by brand: These had previously been printed 
in Consumer Reports and Reader’s Digest. Eight of 
the twelve papers used them, one on the front page. 

July 26: A series of witnesses expressed doubts 
about the cancer-smoking relationship. Ten of the 
twelve papers printed stories — broadest coverage 
since the opening day. 

July 27: The final day, in which the chairman’ of 
the Federal Trade Commission described efforts to 
restrict misleading cigarette advertising: Ten papers 
used a story, and two put it on page one. 

In summary: The six days of hearings had pro- 
duced the opportunity (in the dozen papers) for the 
appearance of seventy-two stories. Forty-eight ap- 
peared, an average coverage of eight papers a day. On 


five occasions, the hearings were placed on page one. 

6. The retrial order for the lung-cancer damage 
suit, available October 13, 1961. Brief wire reports 
were followed by a drop of 4% points in Liggett & 
Myers stock during the previous afternoon, but only 
half of the sample of newspapers used any story about 
the case outside the market report. The UPI story 
bracketed the name of the manufacturer, suggesting 
possible deletion. The AP did not mention the brand. 

7. The Royal College report, available March 8, 
1962. Only one of the papers. inspected omitted the 
story; none placed it on page one. 

These events, of varying importance, still received 
erratic treatment. The Washington Post used page 
one for the opening day of the hearings, then ran 
nothing for two days. The Charlotte Observer ran 
material on the filter-tip statistics and the government 
scientists, but omitted the opening and closing sessions. 
The Philadelphia Inquirer described only the first, 
fifth, and sixth days. Handling of the other stories ap- 
peared to be only slightly more consistent. 

Certainly there is no appearance of enforced sup- 
pression here. Rather, the pattern suggests (1) a 





Rarity: Mauldin cartoon of June 19, 1963, was an 
exception to the scarcity of editorial comment 


failure to recognize possible reader interest in the 
stories, (2) a tendency to discount the validity (and 
importance) of the content, or (3) a failure to keep 
track of the news from day to day. 

Editorial pages over the years have been largely 
silent. In 1957; the tobacco industry, which had de- 
clined to appear at the hearings, found defenders in 
such pages as those of the New York News: “CIG- 
GIES ASSAILED AGAIN— HO HUM” was the 
title. The editorial ended: “Sure, the News takes 
cigarette advertising and likes it, and so what?” The 
Denver Post and the Richmond Times-Dispatch also 
took a dim view of the hearings. 

In 1959, the News editorialized: “... until the 
scientists make up their minds one way or the other, 
we don’t see any reason why Americans shouldn’t go 
on calmly smoking as many cigarettes as they damn 
please — which is just what current figures on boom- 
ing cigarette sales show Americans to be doing.” 

In Editor @ Publisher for October 20, 1962, James 
C. Bowling of the Tobacco Institute praised the News 
for “a fine editorial stand.” He also singled out the 
Detroit Free Press and the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
the latter for asking caution before “levelling a blow” 
at the tobacco industry. 

On the opposite side a few papers have taken strong 
positions. The Washington Post has endorsed the sug- 
gestion that cigarettes carry a warning against excess 
use. One of the frankest statements to come from to- 
bacco country appeared in the Charlotte Observer. It 
said that “the problem can be licked . . .if all the people 
who have a stake in it would quit beating around the 
bush and admit that the cancer problem exists.” 

One of the most widely noted was the editorial, 
“Cigarettes and Public Health,” which appeared in 
The New York Times of April 5, 1962. It ended: 


Many leading medical and public health 
authorities agree that the statistics demonstrate 
beyond a reasonable doubt that smoking of ciga- 
rettes has an injurious effect of some kind on 
those who indulge in the habit beyond modera- 
tion. This should be enough for public health 
agencies to discourage the habit by means short 
of prohibition. 


Coverage: the magazines 


Magazine coverage has been considerably more 
sporadic than that in newspapers. Magazines, being 
highly selective, can omit any subject indefinitely. To 
cover the cigarette-cancer controversy, a magazine 
had to make a positive decision to develop the story. 

By a wide margin, the greatest coverage has ap- 
peared in Reader’s Digest, Consumer Reports and the 
major news weeklies. The Digest has been running an 
anti-smoking crusade since the 1920’s, employing 
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polemical techniques to drive home its points. Con- 
sumer Reports has painstakingly investigated the con- 
tent of cigarette smoke and reported new findings. 

Time and Newsweek have covered almost every 
major development over the years fully and frankly. 
So has Business Week. U.S. News and World Report 
has carried several long interviews with cancer ex- 
perts. Life has also had an impact with occasional 
treatments. One of the most powerful appeared on 
December 21, 1953. “Smoke Gets in the News” de- 
scribed skin-cancer experiments with mice and the 
threat of “tars.” 

The treatment beyond these magazines has been 
less comprehensive. The Saturday Evening Post has 
never mentioned the subject. Redbook ran a full expo- 
sition in mid-1960. It also criticized a competitor, 
Cosmopolitan, for allegedly altering an otherwise 
tough article to placate the industry. Occasional ar- 
ticles have appeared, too, in smaller general maga- 
zines, such as Atlantic and Har per’s. 

Given their preoccupation with health problems 
and children, one would hypothesize that the women’s 
service magazines would have found the smoking a 
natural subject. They have not. The Ladies’ Home 
Journal ran an article in 1956 and a “symposium” 
on stopping smoking in 1961. Good Housekeeping 
touched on denicotinized cigarettes and stop-smoking 
drugs in 1957 and 1960, but did not discuss the cen- 
tral problem. McCall’s has had only one non-scientific 
article. 

One explanation that could be offered would be 
that cigarette advertising held back coverage. But it 
is hard to make the theory fit. The weakest group, 
women’s magazines, does not carry such advertising. 
Life, Time, and Newsweek, all of which have a con- 
siderable volume of cigarette revenue, have acquitted 
themselves well. The case of the general magazines is 
less clear. They have been under severe economic 
pressure; only the editors can truly tell whether this 
has limited their subject matter. 


Coverage: broadcasting 


Magazines have in some cases been deficient, but 
their shortcomings are less striking than those of radio 
and television. The cigarette issue has not been barred 
from the regular fifteen-minute, ten-minute, or three- 
minute news packages. But even more than in maga- 
zines, full treatment of the subject demands special 
decision and special effort —in other words, the half- 
hour or hour documentary program. Here is where 
two of the major networks have been weakest. 

In reply to a letter, the American Broadcasting 
Company reported that it had done no documentaries 
on the subject and did not contemplate any. 
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Dominant medium: CBS ad in 1962 described the 
‘greatest cigarette vending machine ever devised”’ 


Beyond news items, the only effort by the National 
Broadcasting Company was a set of interviews with 
teenagers on smoking habits on the “Update” pro- 
gram in May, 1962. 

The Columbia Broadcasting System, by contrast, 
has tackled the subject in earnest. In 1955, Edward R. 
Murrow’s “See It Now” gave the controversy its first 
extensive time in two half-hour programs. In April, 
1962, after the issuance of the British report, the day- 
time “Calendar” gave it two half-hours. In Septem- 
ber, 1962, “CBS Reports” presented “The Teen-Age 
Smoker,” an hour-long report that stands as the most 
courageous and outspoken television program on the 
subject to date. 

Despite receiving substantial time on the program, 
the industry fired a strong protest to the network and 
the press even before CBS presented the show. The 
industry contended that its spokesmen’s filmed com- 
ments had been unfairly edited. Also before the show, 
the public relations firm of Hill & Knowlton, sire of 
the TIRC, telephoned television reviewers around the 
country to warn them that a protest was on its way. 

The protest by the industry had more effect in 
newspapers than on CBS, which stoutly resisted. Be- 


cause the protest made a news story of what would 
ordinarily have been only a television listing, a number 
of papers placed the protest in the news columns, but 
few with any review or summary of the program itself. 
Rumors of retaliation by cigarette advertisers came to 
nothing; CBS apparently emerged unscathed when 
the industry decided against direct retaliation. 

There is little evidence that local radio and tele- 
vision stations have used their growing tendency to 
broadcast editorials to take a position on smoking. 
One exception is the 1,000-watt radio station WAVA 
in Arlington, Virginia, which made a decision to 
accept no more cigarette advertising and has put on 


the air editorials calling on other broadcasters to do 
likewise. 


The advertising problem 


Tobacco companies offer what Business Week has 
called “the classic case, studied in every business 
school in the country, of how a mass-production in- 
dustry is built on advertising.” 

The importance the tobacco industry attaches to 
advertising has been clearly demonstrated over the 
years. It has ranked among the leaders in ratio of 
advertising cost to sales. It incurs steep expenses in 
introducing new brands, and innovation in brands is 
increasingly the key to success. In one instance — that 
of Oasis cigarettes in 1958—the costs amounted to 
nearly 65 cents for every carton sold. The average for 
the industry customarily runs to 6 cents a carton. 

Reciprocally, advertising is important to mass me- 
dia. Cigarette advertising in newspapers, magazines, 
and broadcasting will approach $200,000,000 in 
1963. In 1962, the expenditures were distributed as 
follows: 

Magazines: $28,100,000 

Newspapers: $16,600,000 

Newspaper magazine supplements: $6,900,000 

Television (network and spot) : $111,700,000 

Radio (estimated) : $30,000,000 

Total: $193,300,000 

Obviously, in the competition for tobacco advertis- 
ing, television has pulled far ahead. In the last six 
years, television’s total has risen by more than 
$33,000,000. In the same period, tobacco advertising 
has edged up somewhat in magazines and moved 
downward in newspapers. 

Not surprisingly, television has been the focus of 
the steadily growing campaign to place restrictions 
on cigarette advertising, emulating steps already 
taken in Britain and in Europe. Lzst November, 
LeRoy Collins, president of the National Association 
of Broadcasters, created a furor by urging tighter 
codes to restrict what he called the “promotional im- 


pact of advertising designed primarily to influence 
young people” to smoke. He asked: “Can we ignore 
the fact that progressively more and more of our high 
school age (and lower) children are now becoming 
habitual cigarette smokers?” 

When word of the speech reached the general press, 
most of the big powers in radio and television rushed 
to placate the tobacco industry, assuring it that 
Collins did not speak for the industry he is supposed 
to represent. ABC and NBC both issued critical state- 
ments; CBS did not comment. Many individual sta- 
tion managers, however, supported the former gov- 
ernor, and in January he was re-elected to his position. 

Collins was undoubtedly inspired by the example 
of Britain, where tobacco companies voluntarily 
agreed to move television advertising to 9 p.m. or 
later. A look at the sponsorship of network television 
in the season just past reveals what revolutionary 
realignment any such step would mean. 

There was tobacco sponsorship between 7 and 9 
p.m. every night of the week (and viewing by teen- 
agers does not fall off even after 9). If TvQ ratings 
are to be believed, four of the ten favorite programs 
for 6-to-11-year-olds had at least part tobacco spon- 
sorship, and five of ten in the 12-to-17-year-old 
sample. The reason, of course, is that these same pro- 
grams (the “Beverly Hillbillies,” for example) were 
also adult favorites, and natural choices for adver- 
tisers. A meeting of the Tobacco Institute in July 
discussed this problem, but did not recommend spe- 
cific steps, beyond affirming that cigarette advertising 
should not be directed specifically at youth. 

Thus far, the advertising and journalism trade 
press has fought stoutly against any restrictions, 
although words of warning have begun to enter the 
comments. Advertising Age has cautioned the tobacco 
companies that they should start de-emphasizing 
athletes and youth in advertisements. And at least 
two advertising agencies quietly let it be known that 
they would handle no more cigarette accounts. 

Late in June, the tobacco industry itself took a 
major step when five of the six big companies de- 
cided to stop advertising in college newspapers and to 
halt other campus promotion. The move belatedly rid 
the industry of a troublesome contradiction in its 
claims that its efforts are directed at adults. The ef- 
fects on the papers were bound to be severe; cigarette 
companies had been their biggest advertisers. 

These are indications that the advertising problem 
is at last being taken seriously. They are also an ad- 
vance over the kind of guerilla warfare that marked 
the previous decade. For example: 

In 1957, the American Tobacco Company (as re- 
ported in The New York Times) requested Batten, 
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Barton, Durstine & Osborn to stop handling the 
Reader’s Digest account. The agency stopped. (The 
Digest was spending about $1,300,000 a year; Amer- 
ican, $22,000,000. ) 

Makers of smoking deterrents and smoking sub- 
stitutes have encountered considerable difficulty in 
getting their ads placed. Bantob Products Corpora- 
tion, maker of Vanguard vegetable “smokes,” filed 
suit in 1959 against the big five tobacco companies, 
claiming that they had forced newspapers, radio, and 
television to reject Vanguard ads. Acknowledgment 
of the industry’s role came in an editorial in Tobacco 
Leaf, a trade publication. It said in part: “The most 
effective weapon against invaders (of this kind) is 
economic pressure, and we believe that it should be 
used in whatever legal manner the industry deems 
necessary for its own preservation.” The makers of 
Bantron, a deterrent tablet, and Aquafilter, a ciga- 
rette holder, voiced similar complaints. 

The early months of 1963 were notable for two 
developments in this field — first, new attempts to 
legislate against cigarette advertising; second, the 
actions of state medical societies, which have hitherto 
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Mounting campaign: Herald Tribune, June 4 


remained silent or noncommittal. Both of these are 
symptoms of the kind of impatience that was ex- 
pressed in a publication that is hardly an enemy of 
business, the National Review: “The attempt of the 
tobacco industry in this and other countries to hide, 
obscure, or distort this fact (of the correlation be- 
tween smoking and lung cancer), in spite of its con- 
tinuing reconfirmation by one after another inquiry, 
is becoming an intolerable fraud on the public.” 
For broadcasting, magazines, and newspapers, the 
lesson is obvious: As in the past, when legislation has 
restricted medical and securities advertising, there is 
now a strong possibility that government will set 
limits that could have been drawn by the media them- 
selves. The months until the Surgeon General’s report 
will be worth watching closely, for they will contain 
a race between legislators and advertisers, between 
self-government and outside regulation. 
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Conclusions 


Differing markedly in methods and traditions, the 
news and information media of the United States 
have treated the smoking-and-health issue in ways 
ranging from courageous and outspoken to indif- 
ferent or timid. The spectrum can be arranged as 
follows: 

1. Magazines of fact have offered the most thor- 
ough and well-organized presentations of all media, 
although less frequently than the newspapers. Maga- 
zines also include an unusual example of over-cover- 
age — the propaganda campaign by the Reader’s 
Digest. As noted before, women’s magazines and some 
of the general-interest magazines have done little to 
clarify the issue. 

2. Newspapers have presented satisfactory cover- 
age in the aggregate, but have left the story so frag- 
mented as to create possible confusion. In contrast 
to innumerable series done on other questions of 
public health, few newspapers have undertaken pro- 
jects for presenting the evidence. 

3. Broadcasting: Routine news coverage has been 
equivalent in character to coverage of other subjects. 
Opportunities for full documentary presentations 
have been bypassed, except by CBS. 

To the questions posed at the beginning of this 
article, the answers would appear to be: 

1. Coverage has been sufficiently fragmented, un- 
even and affected by publicity efforts on both sides to 
cause confusion. An important place for clarifying 
confusing news—the editorial page—has been little 
used. Only a few individual organizations have come 
close to giving the issue the kind of in-depth account- 
ing that would seem to be owed the public. Here 
journalism has failed to assume the kind of initiative 
that it has shown in many other issues of public health. 

2. Similarly, journalism organizations have as- 
sumed little initiative on the question of tobacco ad- 
vertising. Both the tobacco industry and governmental 
bodies have moved more swiftly toward restriction 
than have the institutions of journalism, which have 
largely adopted a “wait-and-see” attitude. 

3. Suppression of news of the controversy for ad- 
vertising’s sake, if present at all in the printed media, 
has certainly played a role secondary to other factors. 
It should be noted, however, that two of the three tele- 
vision networks have clearly avoided giving offense. 

The record, of course, is still far from complete. 
The Surgeon General’s report may help to clarify 
the problem somewhat, but it will certainly not end 
it. Instead, journalism can look forward to a period 
in which the controversy to date will seem mild in 
retrospect. This period will be an even more stringent 
test for all branches of American journalism. 


STAFF REPORT 


UBURB AND CITY 


It is no secret that the fastest-growing part of the 
American newspaper business is the suburban press. 
A recent analysis by Kenneth R. Byerly of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina reveals the striking dimen- 
sions of the growth. Byerly, surveying the country’s 
ten most populous metropolitan areas, found that per- 
issue circulation of all “community” papers— dailies, 
weeklies, semi-weeklies, and tri-weeklies— had passed 
the circulation of the big-city dailies. In 1962, sub- 
urban circulation in the ten areas stood at 17,950,000; 
metropolitan at 16,460,000. Since 1945, the suburban 
papers had gained nearly 8,500,000 readers; the city 
dailies, only 304,000. 

Still, it should be recognized that the suburban and 
big-city press have reached parity only in raw num- 
bers. The city dailies are bigger businesses than ever, 
with average circulations of 485,000. The average sub- 
urban daily in the ten areas has only about 16,000 
readers and the average weekly, about 7,300. More- 
over, much of the weeklies’ circulation is free. 

Yet here and there in the suburban press the flow 
of population has begun to create sizable newspapers. 
The leader among these, of course, is Newsday, the 
Long Island tabloid. With a circulation of 345,000, 
it has passed one New York City daily and stands 
almost on a level with another. Fifteen years ago, its 
circulation was only 52,000. The New York area has 
spawned other sizable papers—the Long Island Press 
(296,000) ; The Record of Bergen County, New Jer- 
sey (114,000) ; and the two Newark papers. 

What about the rest of the country? The Review 
decided to look at suburban dailies in the other nine 
largest metropolitan areas 





particularly those news- 
papers that had shown the greatest gains since 1945. 
The editors sought to gain information on whether 
these papers were purely the products of opportunity 
or whether they represented new departures in news- 
paper journalism. That is, are they different from 
both the metropolitan press and their more direct 
ancestor, the small-town daily? 

First, a few observations about suburban dailies as 
a group: In the ten areas, they have suffered a decline 


in numbers parallel to that in the big-city press. The 
total of 176 dailies in 1945 has fallen to 171. Their 
growth has been in circulation only. 

As a group, they have their greatest per-capita 
readership in the New York, San Francisco, and Bos- 
ton areas. They have the least in Washington, Detroit, 
and Chicago. 

They come closest to matching the metropolitan 
press in Los Angeles, where daily metropolitan circu- 
lation is double the suburban daily circulation of 
762,000, divided among thirty-three papers. (The Los 
Angeles area reads fewer daily papers per capita than 
any other.) 

If the trends of the last fifteen years are matched 
through 1978, suburban daily circulation will out- 
number metropolitan circulation in Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, and will come close in New York. 

These trends may produce more suburban giants 
like Newsday. One indication is that many suburban 
dailies are removing the names of towns from their 
nameplates. The Patriot-Ledger no longer includes 
Quincy as part of its title; the newer San Gabriel 
Valley Tribune in California has never carried a 
town name. 

The papers shown—with their metropolitan com- 
petition — in the pages that follow are likely candi- 
dates for future gianthood. All issues are for Friday, 
June 7, when most were close to their average number 
of pages for the week. 

After inspecting a week’s copies of each, the Re- 
view’s editors admit to trepidation about the future. 
Few of these leaders have yet made a complete break 
from helter-skelter practices of small-town publishing. 
Nor do they seem to have the resources or the experi- 
ence to match the technical standards of their city 
counterparts. Their content leans heavily on routine 
local news; most other news seems selected at random. 
Some are exceptions, of course. 

Finally, it should be said that —- whatever their 
present drawbacks — these papers have shown the 
ability to capture new readers with changing interests. 
This gives hope of change for the better. 
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with a circulation of 602,000, of which less 


than a quarter (135,000) goes outside the city. 
Newsday also has a competitor nearby in the 


York City competitor is the Journal-American, 
Long 
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crusades, one of which won a Pulitzer Prize. 
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the usual definitions of the suburban daily. 
Under Alicia Patterson, who died on July 2, 
1963, it grew in twenty-three years to be the 
country’s largest suburban daily (circulation: 
Part of the tabloid’s success can be attributed 


Newsday is a phenomenon that has outgrown 
345,000) and its twelfth largest evening paper. 
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of the Chicago Daily News, announcing an im- 
portant move in a statewide controversy, is 
given routine treatment in the News-Sun (‘‘Mo- 


kegan proper. About half the items in the issue 
shown (which had thirty-two pages) were local. 


The Waukegan News-Sun, ‘‘Lake County’s Only 
Daily Newspaper,’’ serves an area of 80,000 
people north of Chicago, The paper is seventy 
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Jit 


of Chicago’s two evenings, has a circulation of 


line Editor New IPAC Head’’). The News, larger 
505,000, with 215,000 outside Chicago. 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


EDITION | 
Eres 


page, usually more carefully laid out than the 
(FINAL © 


front page. Elsewhere in the paper, organiza- 
tion is haphazard. For example, the lead story 


Each day, one section has a full county-news 


ews-Sun 
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14,000 new readers, to bring its total to 33,000 
—of which more than half live outside Wau- 


years old this year. Since the war, it has gained 
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close to average. It has competition from the 
Philadelphia Bulletin, the larger of Philadel- 


phia’s two evening papers. The Bulletin’s cir- 
culation is 710,000, and it distributes 290,000 


copies—or about 40 per cent of its total—out- 


side Philadelphia. 
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The Levittown Times, in Bucks County north 
and west of Philadelphia, is a new branch 
(founded in 1954) of the much older Bristol 
Courier, with which it forms a two-evening- 
paper combination. The paper has attained a 
circulation of nearly 21,000 in an area of 
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weeklies. It has a rarity — a cultural page de- 
voted to all arts rather than pure entertain- 


and has now fallen off slightly. It has not had 


the benefit of overwhelming population growth. 


The Patriot-Ledger, published in Quincy, Mas- 
sachusetts, and serving ten communities of 


20 





ment. Its makeup appears stolid, but compares 


favorably with the ad-strewn front page of the 
metropolitan Boston Traveler. The Traveler has 
a circulation of 164,000 and a distribution of 


only 35,000 outside Boston. 
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nearer major story of the day—the picketing 
of school buses by St. Louis Negroes — it used 


people. The issue shown contained twenty 
pages —a little smaller than its average —and 


The Evening Journal, of St. Clair and Madison 
Counties in Illinois, is published in East St. 
Louis, across the Mississippi River from St. 
Louis. It began in 1889 and since the war has 
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ownership and a new name it reached a peak 
of 23,000 in 1960; after still another change it 
has declined to around 18,000. It still holds an 


edge of more than 4,000 over the nearby Alex- 
andria Gazette, The issue shown had fourteen 


1945 it had only 1,000 readers. Under new 
pages, near its average size. 
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The Northern Virginia Sun is the smallest of 
the dailies in this group, both in circulation 
and in number of pages — reflecting the mini- 
mal development of the suburban press in the 
Washington area. The Sun, published across 
the river in Arlington, Virginia, in an area of 
163,000 population, was founded in 1939; in 
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First issue of The American Weekly, November 1, 1896 


By WILLIAM A. HACHTEN 


Come September 1, a once vigorous veteran of 
journalism’s hardest-fought circulation wars will, as 
old soldiers do, fade away. It’s taps for The American 
Weekly, a survivor of the New York newspaper war 
of the 1890’s between William Randolph Hearst’s 
Sunday Journal and Joseph Pulitzer’s Sunday World. 

The Weekly started in November, 1896, as the 
Sunday American Magazine, under the editorship of 
the father of razzle-dazzle Sunday journalism, Morrill 
Goddard, whom Hearst had lately hired away from 
Pulitzer. As Sunday editor of the Journal, Goddard 





William A. Hachten, of the faculty of journalism 
at the University of Wisconsin, is the author of a doc- 
toral dissertation on the Sunday newspaper. His pre- 
vious contribution to the Review was “Journalism 


and the School-Prayer Decision,” fall, 1962. 
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employed what became the classic “Sunday supple- 
ment” formula of sex, sensation, and pseudo-science 
to raise the paper’s circulation from 30,000 to 400,000 
in his first year. By 1911, Goddard was devoting all 
his time to the publication by then called The Ameri- 
can Weekly, which claimed a circulation of more than 
2,000,000 in Hearst’s Sunday newspapers. Goddard 
continued to direct the Weekly until his death in 
1937, at the age of 71. 

Goddard’s American Weekly continued, under 
other editors, until 1953, which can be regarded as 
the true date of its death. In that year, the lusty old 
newsprint format was discarded for glossy rotogra- 
vure, and editorial surgery gave it the “respectable” 
look of younger competitors. The second incarnation 
had only a feeble heartbeat; this spring the Hearst 
management decided on euthanasia. 

The old, disreputable Weekly will be well remem- 
bered. Thousands now beyond the age of thirty made 
their first halting efforts at serious newspaper reading 


(as opposed to comics) by poring over its luridly 
illustrated spreads of scandals, sea serpents, and sug- 
gestiveness. Red-blooded American youths avidly 
responded to such headlines as these (often written 
before the story) : 


MARS PEOPLED BY ONE VAST 
THINKING VEGETABLE 


A SOUTH SEA ADAMLESS EDEN 
WHERE HUSBANDS ARE WELCOME 


DOES MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY 
INCITE WOMEN TO BRUTALITY? 


ARE THE HUGE MAMMOTHS STILL 
ROAMING THE WILDS OF ALASKA? 


Clearly, the changing tastes of readers and adver- 
tisers have decreed the end of such offerings. Perhaps 
journalism is well rid of them. But the end of The 
American Weekly—the first demise of a well-estab- 
lished syndicated Sunday magazine —raises serious 
questions for the survivors: Are the current forms of 
respectability also passé? Are the Sunday magazines 
in danger unless they find new functions? 

Recent trends are not encouraging. At the same 
time that the leading national supplements have 
reached near-ubiquity — their combined circulation 
is 34,000,000 every weekend—they have become thin- 
ner in both advertising and editorial content. Their 
penetration of the American newspaper field has been 
astonishingly swift. In 1946, the three major supple- 
ments then in existence had 17,300,000 copies in fifty- 
six newspapers. Fifteen years later, the four major 
supplements had a circulation of 38,400,000 in 334 
newspapers. (Both figures dropped off the next year 
when The American Weekly retrenched.) Still, their 
acceptance by editors as an addition to their Sunday 
products was overwhelming. Until recent defections, 
few newspapers had voluntarily stopped using a syndi- 
cated supplement, once accepted. 

But advertising has declined precipitously, after 
boom years that reached a peak of $107,400,000 in 
revenue in 1958. By 1962, the total for the four lead- 
ers had fallen to $67,200,000. The drop in revenue 


has been accompanied by a drop in the number of 


‘pages. Only four years ago, fifty-six page issues were 


common. Few issues have exceeded twenty-four pages 
in 1963. Even with the proportion of advertising low- 


ered to about 40 per cent, there has been a drastic 
fall in the amount of editorial space. 

Where has the advertising gone? Even a cursory 
examination of national advertising figures for 1962 
reveals that most of the money in the three major 
categories of supplement advertising — food, drugs, 
and cigarettes — is going into television. Other mass- 
consumption products hardly appear in the supple- 
ments at all. Clearly, the Sunday magazines have 
been outbid in numbers by television; in addition, the 
figures hint that they are trailing in whatever distinc- 
tive qualities lead advertisers to patronize magazines. 

Before considering the factors that have led to this 
situation and the ways out of it, let us examine the 
leading supplements in detail, to explain how they 
got where they are today. This discussion will include 
only those syndicated supplements that are issued as 
complete magazines — not the numerous advertising 
combinations for placement in locally edited Sunday 
gravure magazines (the Sunday magazine group, for 
example, which includes newspapers with circulations 
totaling nearly 19,000,000) . 

First, what they have in common: The American 
Weekly, Family Weekly, Parade, and This Week are 
edited within a few blocks of each other in midtown 
Manhattan. All of them, straddling the magazine and 
newspaper worlds, draw their small staffs from both 
sources. For young employees, a staff job tends to be a 
step in a magazine, rather than a newspaper, career. 

Their relations with their newspapers are much 
alike. No great amounts of money change hands, but 
the newspapers do receive a small share of the adver- 
tising revenue. Editorial control resides in New York. 
Newspaper editors, however, are sometimes consulted 
and are almost always given advance notice of con- 
tents. The magazines also make efforts to use stories 
dealing with client papers’ areas. 

The four are strikingly similar in format. Their 
pages are approximately 11 inches by 13 inches; they 
are all printed in four-color gravure on a lightweight 
coated paper; their covers are usually bright color 
photographs or paintings; and their layouts all seem 
lively and somewhat cluttered. 

This is not to say that they are identical. They have 
different origins, different readers to serve, and, over 
the long run, differences in editorial tone and 
emphasis. 

In chronological order, they are: 

The American Weekly: Its early history was dis- 
cussed above. Its recent years have been marred by 
continual defeat, almost in proportion to the degree it 
became imitative of its competitors. The first water- 
ing-down came before World War II, when the old 
full-size letterpress Weekly was at last syndicated to 
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non-Hearst papers, and for the first time the editors 
had to please more than one boss. It was reduced to a 
newsprint tabloid size in 1944, and adopted rotogra- 
vure in 1953. It reached its peak distribution of nearly 
10,500,000 in 1960, but nearly half of that was in 
newspapers that also distributed one of its competi- 
tors. Advertisers, it was said, considered it an uneco- 
nomical medium, and it abruptly cut back its circula- 
tion to nine papers in January, 1962. The remaining 
papers were eight Hearst metropolitan papers and 
Chicago’s American. On May 3, 1963—after the new 
distribution had yielded a 24-per-cent drop in adver- 
tising linage —the Hearst Publishing Company de- 
creed that the Weekly would die. Four of its clients 
would take Parade; five would start their own maga- 
zines. 

This Week: Its ancestry can be traced back sixty 
years, when Joseph Palmer Knapp — who became 
the country’s least known magazine tycoon—started 
a supplement to be distributed in thirteen newspapers 
under the name Every Week. Before Knapp gave up 
in 1905, it had a circulation of more than 1,000,000. 
He revived the idea thirty years later, when he took 
over the name and the editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune Sunday magazine. The distribution of This 
Week to twenty-one Sunday papers in February, 1935, 
marked the birth of the unsensational Sunday maga- 
zine of today. 

From the beginning, there was a common miscon- 
ception that This Week was owned by the Herald 
Tribune. Actually, it was part of the sizable Knapp 
empire, which also controlled the Crowell-Collier 
magazines for many years, as well as the giant print- 
ing concern, Alco-Gravure. The Herald Tribune re- 
mained a special client; until 1956, when it started a 
separate magazine, it had a special, augmented edi- 
tion of This Week. 

In a more gradual fashion than American Weekly, 
This Week also changed over the years. In the begin- 
ning, under Mrs. Helen Brown Meloney, it used 
quantities of big-name fiction ‘and rather leisurely 
articles. In the past twenty years, under William I. 
Nichols, fiction has nearly disappeared and—in the 
last two or three years—long secondary articles have 
also nearly vanished. 

The issue of June 2, for example, has only two 
items, totaling three pages, that are not part of stand- 
ing features. The chief effort appears to be put into 
the creation of one major “promotable” every week; 
while the rest of the magazine is assembled by pattern. 
Sometimes these major features work out amazingly 
well — as when This Week appeared with an article 
on the American team that was climbing Mt. Everest 
only a day after it had reached the top. Good plan- 
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ning and luck had circumvented the early deadline. 
In other weeks, the chief value of these major articles 
appears to reside in the names appearing over them 
(they are often ghost-written). Herbert Hoover, J. 
Edgar Hoover, and Adlai E. Stevenson are typical of 
the roster of favorite This Week bylines. 

There is no doubt that This Week is carefully, com- 
petently edited. Its editorial department is large 
enough to allow many persons to labor over a small 
amount of copy and art. The result is highly polished. 

This Week is now distributed in forty-three papers, 
with an average circulation of about 330,000. The 
list includes highly reputable papers, most of them 
the circulation leaders in their cities. Yet adver- 
tisers have been drifting away from this audience of 
14,400,000. In June, This Week began a five-region 
plan for advertisers, following in the tracks of the 
large general magazines. Shortly thereafter, six news- 
papers filed tentative notices that they would stop 
carrying the magazine in 1964. 

Parade: This supplement was begun in 1941 as a 
part of another empire — that of Marshall Field II, 
who wanted a picture magazine for re-use of photo- 
graphs from his New York tabloid, PM. In 1946, 
direction of the enterprise was given to Arthur H. 
(Red) Motley, who survived the sale of the magazine 
in 1958 to the John Hay Whitney interests (which 
also control the Herald Tribune, which distributes 
This Week). 

The magazine is largely staff-written. Although it 
is as thin as its competitors, it has been gaining na- 
tional attention for recent editorial coups. In 1960, 
the editor, Jess Gorkin, proposed the American-Soviet 
“hot line” that was recently agreed on in Geneva. 
More recently, Parade’s Washington correspondent, 
Jack Anderson (partner of Drew Pearson), stirred 
the wrath of the House of Representatives with an 
article called “Congressmen Who Cheat.” After being 
summoned and quickly dismissed by a House com- 
mittee, he wrote “Is Congress Protecting Its Mem- 
bers Who Cheat?” As a result, Representative Adam 
Clayton Powell of New York filed a libel suit for 
$84,000,000 against Parade, its distributing news- 
papers, the wire services, and the four major networks. 

The week-to-week grist of Parade, however, is pop- 
ular culture, with a topical twist. On the night in 
March when Dinah Shore appeared in a special net- 
work broadcast, Parade had a cover and feature called 
“Dinah Shore: Is Divorce the Price of a Successful 
Career?” (This is an adaptation of a technique long 
since carried to perfection by Look.) 

When Parade gains the four discards from Ameri- 
can Weekly, it will have seventy-three papers with a 
circulation of more than 12,000,000, which will put 


it closer to This. Week than ever before. Yet, to build 
the total it has had to include papers that are con- 
siderably less impressive in size than the This Week 
roster. The present average Parade paper has only 
155,000 readers — or half of the average This Week 
size. This past spring, Parade recognized the unattrac- 
tiveness to advertisers of some of its papers by divid- 
ing them into two groups—one of eighteen large 
metropolitan papers, one comprising the remainder. 

Family Weekly: This supplement, founded in 1953, 
caught on quickly with small Sunday newspapers, and 
is now distributed in 160 newspapers with a combined 
circulation of 4,523,526. The average is less than 
30,000. It is easy to see why Family Weekly rose fast, 
for it offers to these small papers a package compar- 
able in size and quality to the big-city supplements. 

Although these four magazines (soon to be three) 
are the leaders in Sunday-supplement journalism, 
they are by no means all of it. A good many news- 
papers have always shunned the syndicated magazines 
in iavor of their own efforts. Notable among these are, 
of course, the country’s four largest Sunday news- 
papers — the News, the Times, and the Mirror in New 
York, and the Chicago Tribune. A more common 
arrangement is to run a syndicated supplement in 
combination with one or more local sections — typi- 
cally, a rotogravure section, and a letterpress books- 
and-culture section. 

There are also new efforts to create forms of sup- 
plements that are better focused and more specialized 
than the present leaders. One of these is Suburbia 
Today, published monthly by the same organization 
that issues Family Weekly. It now has distribution in 
229 newspapers — small dailies, weeklies, and semi- 
weeklies. Their circulation totals 1,598,000 — an av- 
erage of less than 7,000. But in June, Suburbia Today 
abruptly broke into the metropolitan market, when 
the San Francisco Chronicle announced that it would 
distribute the magazine to suburban readers. 

Another innovation, due on August 25, is Poise, a 
ten-times-a-year supplement that will be aimed at 
“young juniors’ — adolescent girls. It starts with a 
circulation of 5,192,000 in major metropolitan areas. 

For the time being, however, This Week and Parade 
occupy the center of the field, although in a much 
less firm position than before. The problem of main- 
taining themselves seems to depend not only on at- 
tracting advertisers, but on finding and keeping a 
clear editorial function. The critics of these supple- 
ments can offer the following bill of particulars as 
evidence that the function is now obscured. 

The magazines must, first of all, be considered as 


part of a total Sunday newspaper. Unlike other por- 
tions, the supplement cannot be altered to suit the 
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needs of the individual paper. Local editors do in- 
fluence the magazines in the long run; they are free 
to comment and criticize. But they have no immediate 
veto power. 

The ultimate consequence of this situation is that 
the magazines must run no material that will collide 
with client papers’ policies. One such effect is that 
Negroes (aside from entertainers and athletes) are 
usually barred, as is the subject of civil rights. Another 
effect is that when a magazine wishes to speak on a 
national issue, it must seek a consensus, a core that all 
editors can accept. During the period of the dispute 
between Senator Joseph R. McCarthy and the United 
States Army, nine years ago, This Week, in effect, 
asked the parties to split the difference. Alternatively, 
the magazines take on targets that appear controver- 
sial but offer no real dangers: public officials, Russia, 
juvenile delinquency. 

The time necessary for printing and distributing 
huge quantities of the magazines imposes early dead- 
lines, by newspaper standards. The supplement edi- 
tors must constantly resort to the standard magazine 
devices of making time elements fuzzy and of trying to 
discern events far ahead that will be appropriate pegs 
for articles. Occasionally, the gap results in the type 
of embarrassment known to every magazine editor: 
In 1962, Parade ran a cover and a critical article on 
Marilyn Monroe; by the time it appeared, she was 
dead. This Week has occasionally been troubled by 
the death of an elderly byline. 

Such occurrences are merely technical accidents; 
the more serious consequence is the conversion of 
fairly somber material into entertainment to keep it 
fresh. Two examples: Parade’s story on frozen stom- 
achs as an ulcer treatment and This Week’s article 
on the study of monkeys by child psychologists. Both 
had been reported by news services and news maga- 
zines months earlier. 

The supplements, as previously noted, are edited 
in New York and are in many ways part of the world 
of general magazines. This situation, critics say, has 
had undesirable side effects. Although the reservoir 
of talent and material in New York is considerable, 
the supplements tend to develop ties to a rather 
limited stable of general writers who have mastered 
particular techniques of presentation. In addition, it 
is possible to discern, in reading the magazines over 
the years, the recurrence of cycles of ideas, especially 
in the science and medicine categories. The maga- 
zines pay writers well; the problem is their rather 
restricted appetite for ideas. 

The harshest criticism is that the magazines are too 
flimsy in tone and amount of content to be worth 
reading. Do they serve a worthwhile journalistic pur- 
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pose or do they merely hold apart the advertising? 

It is possible to offer rebuttal to all of these criticisms 
— the general response being that these supplements 
have a peculiar and limited role in the variegated 
offerings of the total Sunday newspaper. To alter this 
role would be to pre-empt the materials better 
offered by the local newspaper. At their best, the 
supplements offer a national, professional flavor —a 
whiff of the quality general magazine — that is not 
within the power of the local newspaper. 

These responses granted, it must still be noted that 
the editors of the supplements are steadily losing the 
limited space in which they operate, and there is a 
serious question that they are even approaching the 
standards that they established themselves in the first 
half of the 1950’s. They have to place all bets on one 
or possibly two good ideas in each issue, rather than 
offering readers a wide selection of material. 

Their future direction seems uncertain. Three pos- 
sibilities offer themselves: First, the new advertising 
devices may succeed and permit the supplements to 
regain diversity. Second, they may try to adopt more 
specialized roles — Parade, for example, becoming a 
bristly Sunday version of the Saturday Evening Post, 
This Week a women’s service magazine. Or they may, 
unhappily, continue to lose ground, their cycle ended 
and other forms rising to supersede them. 
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Birmingham: newspapers 1n a crisis 


Out of the anti-segregation demonstrations in Bir- 
mingham in April and May has come still another 
episode in the old North-South dispute over the role 
of journalism and journalists in domestic crisis. One 
Southern view was immortalized by T. Eugene Con- 
nor, until recently Birmingham’s Commissioner of 
Public Safety, Health, Education and Welfare, when 
he said: “The trouble with this country is com- 
munism, socialism, and journalism.” 

In the main, though, the dispute has been carried 
on among those who favor a continuance of jour- 
nalism, but disagree on its practices. The two Birming- 
ham dailies— the morning Post-Herald, of the 
Scripps-Howard group, and the evening News, owned 
by S. I. Newhouse — have had to bear a heavy load 
of accusations concerning their role in the crisis. 

In its May 17 issue, Time wrote: “...how has the 
News used its influence since segregation tensions 
began mounting last month? By burying most stories 
of the situation on its inside pages.” 

A New York Times editorial on May 14 suggested 
that whites of Birmingham ask themselves: “Why did 
our newspapers not fully publicize these [Negro} de- 
mands so that we all could know just what they were 
and decide for ourselves whether they were reasonable 
or unreasonable? Why were we so quick to blame 





all the trouble on outside agitators, as some of our 
public officials did and as our newspapers also did 
editorially?” 

In the New York Herald Tribune for May 14, 
Ralph McGill of The Atlanta Constitution wrote: 
“Alabama has had a long uninterrupted line of such 
guidance [as Governor Wallace’s} from Jeff 
Davis’s day of oath-taking until now. The newspapers, 
in the writer’s opinion, largely abdicated their re- 
sponsibility.” 

The indictment can be summarized in three counts: 

1. The Birmingham newspapers unjustifiably 
played down the stories of the demonstrations. 

2. The newspapers failed to describe the demon- 


strators’ goals or the mood of the Negro community. 

3. The newspapers failed to undertake responsible 
leadership in forming public opinion. 

A case for the defense was printed in Editor & Pub- 
lisher for May 18, 1963, in interviews with James E. 
Mills, editor of the Post-Herald, and C. B. Hanson, 
Jr., president and publisher of the News. Excerpts 
from the story follow: 

“Mr. Hanson said that locally the radicals on both 
sides criticized the news coverage of the Birmingham 
papers. Both dailies had long ago concluded that 
nothing could be gained by scareheads and until 
bombs exploded and riots broke out last weekend, 
they had carried the story on inside pages... 

“‘Editorially we tried to say that the whites and 
the Negroes should cooperate to solve the problem, 
and it was on the way to being resolved until the out- 
side agitators came in and stirred up trouble.’ { Mr. 
Hanson said }. 

‘Mr. Hanson and Mr. Mills said they thought that 
the Negro organizations involved were using the situa- 
tion in Birmingham to gain publicity and to build up 
their treasuries... 

“’..Mr. Mills explained that the story had been 
played in low key to try to get local people to take a 
reasonable and calm view and keep down violence. 

‘““*There was no police brutality,’ the editor de- 
clared. ‘Our law enforcement people restrained them- 
selves when they were cursed, spat upon and hit by 
rocks. They kept their heads pretty well... 

‘“**The newspapers printed all the facts,” Mr. Mills 
said. 

“We recognized,’ he said, ‘that some of those lead- 
ing the Negroes thrive on publicity and we did not 
want our columns to be their sounding board. But we 
are trying to do an honest news job.’ ” 

Hanson also pointed out that the two newspapers 
supported strongly the change in the city government 
and the election of a moderate mayor. The demon- 
strations, he said, took place in a “political vacuum,” 
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before the commission government had been finally 
ordered by the courts to surrender its posts. “People 
had to try to do quietly what otherwise would have 
been done publicly. That is why names of those work- 
ing on possible terms of agreement were not published 
in our newspapers. But they will be.” They were, on 
May 15. 

The two spokesmen were highly critical of coverage 
of the demonstrations by television and Time and Life 
magazines, and in northern and foreign newspapers. 

Thus stand the published indictments and the de- 
fense. An examination of the files of the two papers 
for the first half of May — that is, the period that 
includes the peak of the demonstrations, the negotia- 
tion and announcement of agreement between Negro 
and white groups, and the bombing and riots of May 
11—reveals that the generalizations of both the 
prosecution and defense are subject to qualification. 

First, the policy of both papers of carrying news of 
the demonstrations on inside pages: Whatever the 
original motives behind this decision, it involved the 
papers in curious contradictions. For one thing, the 
papers almost invariably selected page two for the 
leading stories on the demonstrations. This might 
have created for a time, the desired de-emphasis. 
But full coverage, the other stated aim, meant that 
page two increasingly tended to get out of hand, 
until—in the case of the News—it became by May 7 
a news-display page of considerably more impact 
than page one. (See illustration.) Readers must soon 
have realized that they could find the stories in the 
same place every day. The net effect, as judged from 
afar, was that the demonstrations in the end were 
given a special kind of emphasis, instead of being 
placed in competition with the rest of the day’s news. 
(The page-two convention broke down after the 
May 11 bombings. ) 

If front-page display is ignored, there can be no 
quarrel with the quantity of material describing the 
demonstrations. In the five days, May 6 through 10, 
the Post-Herald carried an average of four columns 
of text a day, about half of it on page two. It carried 
only one photograph. In the same week, the News— 
a far larger paper — carried about seven columns a 
day, including about five columns on page two. 

The content of the copy reflects the editors’ desire 
to give the demonstrators no forum. Until one of the 
leaders, the Reverend Dr. Martin Luther King, held 
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a press conference on May 10, the stories apparently 
never included a direct quotation from any Negro 
identified by name. Almost all contacts with the dem- 
onstrators appeared to have been by way of third 
parties. Such indirect statements as appear concern 
largely the plans for further demonstrations, and offer 
little enlightment on the objects of demonstrations. 

The use of photographs appears to have been highly 
selective, too. Neither paper used any of the famous 
shots of the use of police dogs or hoses that were used 
around the world. In the later stages, the News 
printed many photographs, but they do not show 
Negroes knocked down by hoses or with clothing 
ripped by dogs. (By contrast, a paper examined for 
comparison, the Richmond Times-Dispatch, found 
several such worth using.) The question here is 
whether the widely distributed photographs or the 
local ones gave the truest picture. Possibly the answer 
is that both types could have been printed. 

To find what the papers’ basic attitudes were, it is 
necessary to turn to the frequent editorials. Here it 
must be borne in mind that both newspapers knew 
about the secret negotiations between the white Senior 


Citizens and Negro leaders, which had been resumed 
on April 25. 

There is a considerable difference in tone between 
the papers’ editorials. The Post-Herald, in the early 
days of May, refused to give the slightest credit to the 
intent of the demonstrations. On Monday, May 6, the 
lead editorial said: 


It would be interesting to know how much 
money Martin Luther King and his associated 
trouble-makers have been able to collect since 
they began their assault upon Birmingham. 

It would be even more interesting to know 
how this money has been spent and how much 
of it has found its way into the pockets of King 
and his lieutenants. 

The fact that racial hell-raising‘is extremely 
profitable to the fomenters of trouble is the main 
reason why King and his crowd continue to 
make trouble and refuse to listen to advice from 
proven friends such as Attorney General Ken- 
nedy and Father Albert S. Foley, chairman of 
the Alabama Committee to the U.S. Civil Rights 
Commission. 

King promised Father Foley to halt the dem- 
onstrations and give responsible white and 
Negro leaders in Birmingham an opportunity to 
seek solutions to their problems. But he didn’t 
keep faith. He broke his promise without notice 
because, as one member of King’s Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference explained to 
Father Foley, “the SCLC treasury was nearly 
depleted and needed the demonstrations to 
spark contributions.” 

That’s about as plain and as cold blooded as 
it could be put. To see these pious leaders using 
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children and exposing them to the hazards of 
street brawling to line their own pockets must 
be a bit nauseating even to the Justice Dept. 

Even if true, the editorial could hardly be construed 
as an aid to clearing the air. As it was, the paper ran 
a correction on the editorial page the next day that 
included the statement: “The Post-Herald has no 
information to indicate money collected to support 
the SCLC has been appropriated for the personal use 
of King or anyone else and intended no such inference. 

“We are informed that in 1962 the SCLC board 
offered to ‘put $500,000 aside for King’s personal use’ 
and he refused it. He, according to his assistant, draws 
only a dollar a year from SCLC ‘so as to be eligible’ 
for group insurance.” 

In contrast, the News, whose publisher, Hanson, 
was a member of the Senior Citizens, emphasized the 
necessity for dealing with the demonstrations by way 
of the conference table. After the May 11 bombings, 
too, there was another difference in opinion, with the 
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Post-Herald decrying the propinquity of federal 
troops, and the News citing reasons why it was logical 
for them to be at hand. 

The facts set down here do not, of course, sum- 
marize the entire performance of the papers in the 
field of racial relations. It is possible, however, to 
make some broad observations : 

1. In the early part of the month, there seemed to 
be an effort to insulate Birmingham readers from 
the national impact of the demonstrations. Little 
comment from outside appeared, not even wire- 
service material from Washington. 

This isolation was shattered after the News printed 
on its front page a long telegram from Hanson to the 
President. There could be seen a considerable loosen- 
ing in the appearance of dispatches from the News’s 
Washington bureau, and by Relman Morin of the 
Associated Press, who was on the scene. Until that 
time, however, there was little recognition in the 
papers that the demonstrations had caught the world’s 
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eye. The News, in this period, used much more out- 
side comment than the Post-Herald. 

2. The failure of the papers to report in detail on 
the demonstrators’ objectives is apparently part of a 
general lack of contact with the Negro community, 
which comprises 34 per cent of the Birmingham area 
population. On Sundays, the News runs a small sec- 
tion of Negro news and photos — less than one page. 
Aside from this section, only one Negro identified by 
name appeared in a photograph anywhere in the two 
papers in the first half of May. He was Willie Mays. 

In this respect, the Richmond Times-Dispatch for 
the same period offers an enlightening contrast. Its 


Meanwhile, up north... 


issues are dotted with serious Richmond and Virginia 
stories on desegregation proceedings in the courts and 
on plans for future suits by Negroes. In addition, it 
has desegregated news of Negroes to the point where 
it ran a long profile of a Negro detective on the Rich- 
mond police force. All this, when its editorial attitude 
toward the Birmingham demonstrations was hardly 
more friendly than that of the Birmingham papers. 

In other words, news policies of the Birmingham 
papers appear to be almost as segregated as has been 
the city itself. (It must be observed that many north- 
ern newspapers are hardly better in this respect.) In 
times past, these policies could perhaps be endured as 
a type of social custom. Now, they get in the way of 
full, in-depth reporting of important news. Like the 
Senior Citizens, the newspapers of Birmingham may 
have to learn how to sit down and talk with Negroes. 

JAMES BOYLAN 





Many papers throughout the country printed the picture at left of a fracas in Nashville on 
May 13, in which, according to the accompanying stories, both Negroes and whites wielded 
knives. In the New York Post for May 14, the picture appeared cropped as shown at right 
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Kansas City: the fetish 
of non-partisanism 


For a week preceding the city election on March 26, 
1963, the Kansas City Star carried a series of front- 
page editorials exhorting its readers to make municipal 
government pure by electing a majority of the non- 
partisan Citizens Association. ‘Twice it printed its list 
of recommendations; nine of the thirteen candidates 
it endorsed were on the association ticket. 

The four preceding years, in which the Citizens 
Association was out of office and a Democratic coali- 
tion controlled the city council, were described as 
“four bad years...four years of chaos...” 

The Star warned its readers of the “dangers” of 
politics in city government. In supporting Ilus Davis 
for the mayor’s office, the Star said: “As the candi- 
date of the Citizens Association, Davis can be entirely 
free from the demands of partisan politicians of either 
party. The association is made up of both Democrats 
and Republicans and none of them has raised a politi- 
cal party issue in this campaign...” 

On March 18, the Star said: 

‘After four years of factional city hall politics, con- 
fusion and double talk, most Kansas citizens plainly 
want a full return to responsible city government. No 
guff, no hokum and no political monkey business...” 

The day before election the Star called for ‘“‘an out- 
pouring of voters who believe in strong, professional 
government with no questionable political debts and 
alliances.” 

The Star’s front-page aid for the Citizens Associa- 
tion bothered Robert G. Hoyt, the editor of the 
Catholic Reporter of Kansas City. He wrote in the 
March 29 Re porter: 

“Newspapers ought to be partisan, they ought to 
express opinions, analyze issues, choose among can- 
didates. But they shouldn’t get married to any party, 
even a ‘non-partisan’ party. The Star has made the 
Citizens Association a sacred cow, not to say a golden 
idol, for these many years, long past the time when 
election issues in Kansas City could be reduced to a 
choice between good and evil.” 

Hoyt commended the Star’s “straight political re- 
porting” of the city election and wrote that while 


“the Star’s editorial writers don’t set anybody’s heart 
pounding...they are admirably logical and factual, 
and they never, or rarely, resort to loaded language. 

“Not,” he added, “until a local election comes 
along, that is.” 

Hoyt said the Star has done Kansas City no service 
by its alliance with the association. 

“In the last Citizens-dominated administration 
(1955-59) the Star did not do its job of reporting and 
criticizing the weaknesses of the city council. It still 
hasn’t admitted there were weaknesses, though some 
of our present troubles clearly stem from that time. 
Criticizing the Citizens, for the Star, is like torturing 
your own child.” 

The affection that the Star holds for the Citizens 
Association is easy to understand. The Association 
stands for non-partisan city government, and nowhere 
is the image of the party politician as corrupt boss and 
plunderer more vivid than in the memories of the 
Kansas City Star news staff. The Star did battle with 
Boss Tom Pendergast for years but could not claim 
victory until his death. Even from his prison cell, the 
Boss was able to manipulate Kansas City politics. 

Pendergast controlled a Democratic political ma- 
chine. But to the Star any gust of partisan oratory is 
a potential tornado. It condemned one of the 
candidates for mayor, a Republican, for making “an 
outright partisan appeal.” 

This horror of party politics is not unique to the 
Star. Few political inventions are closer to the news- 
paper editor’s heart than the concept of non-partisan 
city government. The romance began decades ago as 
a reaction to the boss control of cities through power- 
ful political machines. Newspapers embraced the 
non-partisan ballot as a device to keep the city free 
from corrupt politicians. Today, however, the image 
of the politician as bungler and boodler is no longer 
valid, say some political scientists. Wallace S. Sayre, 
the chairman of the Department of Public Law and 
Government at Columbia University, has written: 

“The journalistic image of city politics was formed 
when cities were new and ‘raw, absorbing rural 
peoples (native and foreign) into a new form of so- 
ciety, when cities were building their capital plant 
and distributing franchises for the great new public 
utilities, when city government and city politics had 
‘bosses’ as counterparts of the new and raw corporate 
combines led by the ‘robber barons.’ City governments 
and city politics have changed, as have the corpora- 
tions and the ‘robber barons,’ but not the journalistic 
image frozen into a set piece by Lincoln Steffens fifty 
years ago.” 

Non-partisan methods, he says, “on inspection turn 
out to be devices for transferring power from 
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party leaders and elected officials, not to the electorate 
or ‘the people’ as is often claimed by the protagonists, 
but to the particular non-governmental groups and 
to the bureaucracies.” The weakening or abolishing 
of the parties in the cities “creates a vacuum into 
which the interest groups can move with their own 
candidates or their own issues.” 

The vote frauds and civic corruption of the Pender- 
gast days, and the vice and hoodlumism of the Binag- 
gio gang of the late ’40’s are indelibly etched in the 
minds of the Star’s editorial writers, so that there is 
little possibility the newspaper will re-examine its 
affection for non-partisan government. 

But for a monopoly newspaper (the afternoon 
Kansas City Times is owned by the Kansas City Star 
Company) Hoy’s contention that the Star has been 
too partisan in its handling of city politics is worth 
attention. Kansas Citians will have a long-term op- 
portunity to see whether the Star has indeed created 
a “sacred cow.” The Citizens Association on March 
26th took decisive control of the city council in an 
election that exceeded the Stars highest hopes. 


MELVIN MENCHER 





Detroit: on the job market 


In the early 1940's, a study found that newspaper- 
men had weathered the depression better than many 
other types of professional and skilled workers. Their 
pay was often cut and they had to hustle to find other 
jobs when they were lopped off payrolls, but as a 
group they managed to keep their footing. The study 
implied that newspapermen’s talents were necessary 
even in the toughest times and that their skills were 
widely marketable. Now a new study paints a slightly 
different picture: 

When the Detroit Times suddenly closed on No- 
vember 7, 1960, 1,260 employees were dumped on the 
already depressed labor market. Of these, about 160 
were from the editorial department. During the first 
six months after the Times shutdown, 75 per cent of 
the editorial workers found jobs. But for some, the jobs 
were short-lived. At the end of the six months, only 
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two of three (66 per cent) of the newsroom employees 


were still working in the Detroit area. 

The study, Death of a Newspaper: The Story of 
the Detroit Times—A Study of Job Dislocation 
Among Newspaper Workers in a Depressed Labor 
Market, was released in April by The Upjohn Insti- 
tute for Employment Research. Professor Louis A. 
Ferman of Wayne State University is the author. 

After the Times closed, following a decade of de- 
clining revenues, the jpb-seeking journalists could 
turn to two daily newspapers, a scattering of suburban 
papers, other publications, broadcasting stations, and 
the related fields of public relations and advertising. 
Professor Ferman found that almost half the editorial 
workers found jobs within eight weeks of the shut- 
down. But less than a quarter found jobs with news- 
papers. Four relocated in publishing — books, maga- 
zines and journals. Only one found a television job. 

Among the editorial workers, age and skill appar- 
ently were key factors in finding new jobs. Three- 
quarters of the newsroom workers under 44 years of 
age found jobs in the first six months; only half of 
those between 45 and 64 were re-employed. The study 
quotes a writer of long experience :“When the Times 
closed I figured that with my experience I could get a 
job easy. There wasn’t any opening in the papers in 
Detroit. I talked to two editors from down-state 
papers and they told me I was too old. Too old at 52! 
I think that I’m in my prime. Since then I’ve applied 
to 12 newspapers, but no luck. I’m very discouraged.” 

As for the level of skill, Professor Ferman sorted 
editorial workers into two categories, and he found a 
significant difference in re-employability among work- 
ers in these categories : 

Editorial professional: These jobs required the 
greatest amount of formal training and work experi- 
ence, a high degree of creativity, and the integration 
of a broad range of knowledge. 

Editorial technical: The work required specialized 
knowledge, some creativity, and high competence in 
the performance of some technical task. 

The “editorial professional” fared better than his 
“technical” colleague — 72 per cent of the profes- 
sionals found some work; 59 per cent of the technicals 
were re-employed. 

In a depressed labor market like Detroit, re-employ- 
ment of 66 per cent might appear high. However, 
many of the newsroom workers took temporary jobs 
to meet rent and food bills, and these short-term jobs 
are included in the 66 per cent. Also most of the re- 
employed editorial workers are at the bottom of 
seniority lists and thus have a precarious hold on 
their jobs. 


An anthology 
of fault-finding 


Critiques-from-within are an increasingly impor- 
tant self-policing device in the newspaper offices, and 
may be making a contribution to the preservation of 
clean, accurate English. The pioneering Winners & 
Sinners, issued by Theodore M. Bernstein of The New 
York Times since 1951, has been joined by numerous 
emulators. The cream of Winners & Sinners has been 
collected in two books, Watch Your Language and 
More Language that Needs Watching. Below are pre- 
sented items from two other such publications. One is 
Tips and Slips, presided over since 1959 by Robert F. 
Sullivan of The Cleveland Press and News. The other 
is Hits & Misses, issued by Creed C. Black of the Wil- 
mington (Delaware) News and Journal since 1960. 
There are also included unanthologized recent items 
from Winners & Sinners. 


From HITS & MISSES: 

It was probably too much to expect that we could 
get through this season without having somebody’s 
campaign “shift into high gear.” 


Let’s be sure, in striving for bright heads, that we 
don’t get carried away with cuteness... : 
1,000 Democrats to Eat, 
Crow at Victory Dinner 


We want bright writing, but... Examples: 

“Fog came in on little cat feet and clomped around 
Delaware today.” 

“Oil was poured on already troubled waters yester- 
day when a ship-to-shore hose parted at the Tidewater 
Refinery and dumped 4,000 gallons of crude petro- 
leum in the Delaware River.” 


The Journal seemed to have the story of the year 
when it ran this head: 
Jonnson Gives Heart 
To Nationalist China 


A Journal story said the Nepal ambassador paid 
a “whirlwind visit” to Wilmington. Fortunately, it 
didn’t say he arrived on a crack train. 


A morning News caption identified one of the jazz 
musicians photographed in front of the White House 


as “Duke of Ellington.” He’s not to be confused, of 
course, with that cool cat Duke Windsor. 


Extensive experimentation at the typewriter has 
convinced H & M that it definitely is possible to write 
Senate Appropriations Committee, Senate Finance 
Committee, etc., without first writing the adjective 
“powerful.” 


How’s that again?...““The late James W. Williams’ 
efforts to gain parkland for Delaware will not go 
unforgotten.” 


From TIPS & SLIPS: 


In the world of sports: “John Romano is along for 
tonight’s one-game series with the White Sox.” 


Nailed on the rim: “His survivors include the late 
John Smith.” “Internment will be in Holy Cross 
cemetery.” 


“The formal meeting of the Turnpike Commission, 
set for 11 a.m., will kick off Shocknessy’s taking over 
the job of riding herd on the building of Rt. 71.” 
(Football on horseback. ) 


“Being an avid skier, it’s a bit frustrating standing 
atop 4200-foot Spruce Peak with 40 miles of ski trails 
and slopes around me and nary a snowflake in sight.” 
(It is dangerous to dangle participles on mountain 


tops. ) 


From WINNERS & SINNERS: 


Two-faced head. “Soviet Virgin Lands Short of 
Goal Again.” 


What else is new? “Pan Am Jet Lands Safely.” 


Please, Sam, this is a family newspaper. “Princess 
Alexandra and her husband, Angus Ogilvy, honey- 
mooned in the rugged Scottish highlands today and 
not even the balmy spring weather tempted them 
outdoors.” 


Recessional. “Mr. Caidin, incidentally is a balding 
34.” Have you been watching closely — does he bald 
every day? Or is he, perhaps, baldish? 


Try this on your sibilator. “Just before it began, a 
sibilant whisper came from the last row: ‘Mildred 
got here.’ ” 
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Diggers and toilers 


By BEN H. BAGDIKIAN 


Washington’s most notable political record of the 
past year was made of plastic and was called, “The 
First Family.” The satire on presidential life by 
Vaughn Meader memorialized one identifiable Wash- 
ington correspondent, Sarah McClendon, in a press 
conference skit. Her well-known introductory shot 
across the bow—a strident but tremulous, “Sir!”— 
was recognizable to all hands, including Mrs. McClen- 
don herself. 

Fixation in plastic may have been the greatest popu- 
lar fame yet to come to any of a numerous and ob- 
scure tribe of correspondents in Washington of which 





This article is the fifth of Ben H. Bagdikian’s re- 
ports from the capital. 
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Mrs. McClendon is not necessarily a typical warrior. 
Far more famous among the general public and to 
the trade is a journalistic Washington of deep currents 
of history, intricate social forces, portentous economic 
trends, and Byzantine world politics. 

But there is another Washington made of different 
stuff. It tells of dredging obscure creeks in Florida, of 
Federal contracts for nuts and bolts in Connecticut, of 
slums cleared in Birmingham at central-government 
expense, and the prospects for higher tariffs on Hong 
Kong shirts. This world is described, for the most part, 
by men unheralded in the political science texts and 
even in their own trade. They are the correspondents 
who report strictly local-angle news out of Wash- 
ington. 

The men who are hired to think out loud for their 
own newspapers are a small tribe. Sherry Arnstein of 
Current magazine recently culled the 1961 Congres- 











sional directory list of correspondents for general 
circulation, English-language dailies using cae- or 
two- or three-man bureaus. Only forty-four bureaus 
served a single newspaper and the rest, almost 200, 
were stringer bureaus, serving a number of unrelated 
papers on a part-time basis. 


The work of the stringers is often sneered at. They 
do not enjoy a glamorous status. The general public 
is mostly aware of the television commentators; the 
intelligentsia looks with respect on the Lippmann- 
Reston group. Intermediate prestige goes to the corre- 
spondents who produce more than ordinary reportage 
or analysis for their own newspapers and communities, 
though this prestige is strictly local and the number of 
such men quite small. 


Yet it is unfair to class the local-angle producers as 
journalistic peasantry. Some do little more than shuffle 
through the handouts, their eye trained to freeze on 
the home state of a client. But when they are good 
they serve the crucial function of telling the local citi- 
zen what the Federal government is doing for and to 
him, and keep his distant representatives in Congress 
under a more or less steady spotlight. 

In 1912, after Woodrow Wilson was nominated by 
the Democrats, Bascom N. Timmons, then an infant 
of 23, had dinner with a pair of more experienced 
correspondents in Washington. Timmons confided his 
hope of getting the Milwaukee Sentinel to support 
him in reporting news as it affected Wisconsin. The 
old hands made an analysis for Timmons. Wilson, they 
said quite accurately, was going to win because of the 
Republican split. Wilson, they continued, still accu- 
rately, believed in centralizing more governmental 
functions in Washington. Therefore, they leaped fal- 
laciously, there was a diminishing future for local- 
angle news out of Washington. Timmons, discouraged, 
went to work for The Washington Post. 


Today Timmons, a long, lean man of 74, runs the 
best-known local-angle news bureau in Washington 
and he is not complaining of imminent bankruptcy. 
He has a staff of fourteen men who work for twenty- 
five unrelated papers, most of them in the Southwest. 
His 1912 friends were quite wrong. The more that 
Washington did things for the localities, the more 
each community had to know what was going on in 
Washington. Since regional news clusters around a 
few outstanding issues, most bureaus have regional 
concentrations of papers. Bulkley Griffin, for example, 
has a staff that covers for more than a dozen New 
England papers. 


From the standpoint of the client newspaper, the 
multiple-paper bureau is an inexpensive way to get 
news and prestige. The wire services carry regional 


news, though it ebbs and flows as client pressure 
changes. But AP and UPI are huge systems, their 
reaction time to small items has to be slower, and 
local material has to compete with national for space 
on the wire. The AP or UPI slug is not so impressive 
as “From our Washington Correspondent,” which 
more than one paper uses to describe a stringer. It may 
take from $18,000 to $25,000 to run a one-man Wash- 
ington bureau, depending on the volume of stories 
and the distance of telephone and telegraph charges. 
For the fullest kind of regional coverage from a special 
stringer bureau it costs less than half that, and if a 
paper wants mostly prestige and not much original 
news it can get stringers for as little as $250 a year. 

The multiple-paper bureau has some working ad- 
vantages over the individual correspondent. The good 
ones draw their men from the client areas and keep 
them for several years so that they can develop depth 
in issues pertinent to the area. For example, the Tim- 
mons men know quite a bit about the politics of 
petroleum—and they can divide themselves among 
the many pertinent events in Washington. Unlike the 
individual correspondent, the staffed stringer bureau 
can be several places at once. 

There is another important advantage. Given 
equally good men, the correspondent from The New 
York Times can get a good story more easily than the 
correspondent from the West Buttercup Clarion- 
Trombone. Politicians and bureaucrats must perforce 
apportion their attention to the audiences that count 
the most. Thus, the Times, AP, Time magazine, any 
of the organizations that serve massive audiences or 
elite ones have an almost automatic entree to impor- 
tant men in government. 

The individual-paper correspondent has to begin 
with the delegation from his own circulation area for 
this kind of access. If such a member of Congress also 
happens to have a crucial position on an important 
committee, then that correspondent’s chances for 
special insight go up. But when such a correspondent 
tries to get an important man who has no need for the 
paper’s circulation, he is fighting upstream. 

The stringer bureau often gets the best of both 
worlds, as Timmons says frankly. “We cover for the 
Houston Chronicle, which is interested in taxes and 
oil. We also have The Arkansas Democrat. So when 
our man goes to Wilbur Mills to find out what’s hap- 
pening in Ways and Means he can learn things Hous- 
ton wants to know because Wilbur’s got to get elected 
in Arkansas.” 

Nevertheless, the stringer bureau has important 
disadvantages. Despite the reduced mobility, it is still 
better for a newspaper to have a whole man than 
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a half. Much of the output of the stringers is standard- 
ized among all clients, in the manner of a small wire 
service, and thus loses the individuality that an editor 
gets in choosing his own man and working steadily 
with him. Timmons’s bureau, for example, covers for 
both Fort Worth and Dallas, which are fighting over 
a common airport. He finds he has to assign different 
men to report the fight to each paper because each 
wants something different. On the other hand, he has 
Wichita (Boeing) and a lot of Texas (General Dy- 
namics) and fed them both the same stories on the 
TFX fighter plane contract controversy. 

When the stringers begin touching sensitive nerves 
among their clients they have problems. Some seem to 
have solved this by serving papers with similar politi- 
cal nervous systems. Frank van der Linden serves a 
number of militantly segregationist dailies in the 
South. Sarah McClendon numbers among her clients 
several ultra-conservative ones. Others are adaptable. 
During the postwar legislative battle over putting 
yellow color in oleomargarine, wanted by the oleo 
manufacturers and fought by the dairymen, one 
stringer did two stories a day during the fight, one 
pro-oleo for the vegetable oil circulation in a Southern 
paper, and one anti-oleo for the dairy circulation in a 
Great Lakes area daily. 

The Presidential news conferences and television 
appearances have kept some stringers in prominence. 
May Craig, covering for Maine papers, endures in the 
public eye partly because of her hats and mostly be- 
cause she asks questions in an obstinate, simple way 
that seems politely to permit no nonsense in the reply. 
Her questions have not always been the best ones at 
press conferences but, perhaps because of her reputa- 
tion, the President almost always calls on her. 

The press conference is both a problem and an 
opportunity for the stringer. Before the televised era 
when correspondents identified themselves, their 
names and the paper they represented: were duly 
inscribed in the next morning’s New York Times, no 
small item of prestige. Identifications have been 
dropped from the televised conferences so that per- 
sonalities-minus-the-papers emerge. The problem for 
the correspondent is that asking questions at the con- 
ference is not a particularly good measure of a man. 
Some of the best reporters in Washington seldom ask 
a question. Furthermore, for the man with a regional 
or local question, asking it at the conference hands it 
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to the broadcasters and wire services before he can 
write it himself. 


(A minor problem is that client publishers can 
watch the conference to see if their man tried to ask 
the question the publisher asked him to. One corre- 
spondent confessed that when he receives an especially 
silly question from the home office he tries to seat 
himself behind Sarah McClendon or some other lady 
correspondent wearing a big hat, hoping that when 
he stands up for recognition he will be visible to the 
publisher’s eagle eye back home but blurred in the 
Presidential eye by the lady in front of him.) 

There are some who specialize in analytical or in- 
terpretive pieces, deliberately staying away from wire 
coverage or releases, and provide a useful view of 
Washington to papers which might otherwise be 
unable to afford regional-oriented analysis. Among 
the best of these is A. Robert Smith who covers for a 
number of papers in the Northwest. Smith and his 





wife work separate beats, he on politics and economics, 
she on health, education, and welfare. They operate 
on Smith’s Law: “The handout is a clue, not news.” 

Though a few thousand dollars a year will hire a 
fairly good part-time stringer in the capital, few news- 
papers bother. It is hard to berate a.15,000-circulation 
daily for failing to support its own fulltime bureau, 
and as futile to criticize the wire services for failing to 
do the individual thinking and interpretation that a 
paper’s own correspondent can. 

But there seems little excuse for not utilizing good 
bureaus already in existence or putting one together 
for the special needs of papers with common interests. 
The best way is still to employ a whole man full-time 
and there is not much excuse for large papers’ not 
doing so. Local-angle news is still a large item in 
Washington. Taxes, urban renewal, and defense in- 
dustry in the American community continue to be 
governed largely by the distant proceedings on the 
Potomac, and some identifiable reporter who knows 
both the community and Washington is still useful. 





Procrustes’ bed 


An often unrecognized obstacle to good presenta- 
tion of broadcast news is the form of the program 
itself. Here a man who has had to cope with the intri- 
cacies of the short network news broadcast describes 
how content can be distorted. Dallas S. Townsend, Jr. 
is a correspondent for CBS News in New York. His 
article is from a chapter in Journalists In Action, a 
collection of essays by alumni of Columbia’s Graduate 
School of Journalism, to be published in the fall by 
Channel Press. 


By DALLAS S. TOWNSEND, JR. 


I am worried about some news programs on radio 
and television. I am not talking about all news pro- 
grams; I know that many rank with the best of 
American journalism. What I have in mind is a cer- 
tain type of routine, run-of-the-mine program that 
can be seen and heard seven days a week, day in and 
day out, which comprises the great bulk of the output 
of both network and local news departments. 

It can be hypothesized that most Americans learn 
much of what they know about current events and 
world affairs from what they see on millions of little 
screens and hear on many more millions of radio sets. 
What do they see and hear? Emphasizing again that I 
am not talking about all news programs, I must give 
this answer: a relatively small number of sentences, 
sometimes well-written, sometimes not, about a rela- 
tively small number of events, supplemented (in the 
case of television) with appropriate film or videotape 
and the use of such devices as rear projection. If the 
program runs ten or fifteen minutes, there probably 
will be a pause for a commercial every three or four 
minutes, sometimes oftener. There are some news 
programs, in fact, that seem to be built around 
commercials. 

I am not going to be hypocritical and claim that I 
have anything against commercials. All of us have to 
eat. Networks and individual stations understandably 


want to show a profit, and a news operation of any 
size almost invariably runs in the red. 

What I do object to, on professional grounds, is the 
way in which many news programs are being gim- 
micked up, and seem increasingly designed as vehicles 
for commercial messages. The effect of this on news 
content is more serious than might be apparent to the 
casual listener. One example might help to illustrate 
what I mean. I am intimately acquainted with a large 
number of ten-minute network news program that 
are designed approximately as follows: 

Thirteen seconds of headlines; two-second pause; 
one minute and forty-five seconds of news; two-second 
pause ; exactly one minute of news; two-second pause; 
one minute and twenty-six seconds of news; two- 
second pause; exactly one minute of news ; two-second 
pause ; one minute and fifty-six seconds of news; two- 
second pause; exactly one minute of news ; two-second 
pause; one minute and ten seconds of news; an- 
nouncer closing. 

Lest anyone think that the news department for 
which I work is pause-happy, I should explain that 
those two-second periods of silence are not for refresh- 
ment, but are for stations to cut away and rejoin; and 
the three one-minute news portions are designed 
strictly as “fill” pieces for the benefit of stations that 
are not inserting local commercials at those points. 

The problems facing anyone about to write a pro- 
gram of this sort are peculiarly baffling. What stories 
are sufficiently old or unimportant enough to be used 
in the one-minute cutaway sections, where not many 
listeners will hear them? Can the most important story 
or stories of the hour be fitted into the opening section 
of 105 seconds? Should one of them be given greater 
play and dropped down to the second main section? 
What news should be held for the third and fourth 
main sections? 

These problems can almost never be resolved satis- 
factorily. The most one can hope for is a workable 
compromise between the news and the format. The 
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result is a constant process of cutting, revising, ex- 
panding and omitting in order to fit the format, all 
under the pressure of that fast-approaching, inflexible 
deadline. Sometimes I feel more like a carpenter than 
a reporter. Occasionally I am reminded of the legend 
of the bed of Procrustes. 

What bothers me most about all this is that news 
judgment often plays second fiddle to the more me- 
chanical construction of the program. “Let’s face it,” 
people keep saying, “we’re in show business.” Weare 
indeed ; but the show-business aspects should not pre- 
dominate, as sometimes they do. 

The consequence of this situation is that, all too 
often, important and complicated events are reported 
in a form that robs them of their significance. A minor 
ship-sinking in the Atlantic may be given a bigger 
play, and more space, than the fall of a government 
in Asia. A story that would be the automatic lead one 
day might get scarcely a mention on another day. 
Local news programs frequently play up local events 
out of all proportion to their importance. I have 
listened to many news programs around the country 
that gave me the impression that the news was being 
packaged and marketed like a commodity. 


EDITOR. 
MAGAZINES 


The conclusion is inevitable. The type of news pro- 
gram that I have described is not doing what it should 
be doing. It may be adequate as a means of reporting 
late developments. (Flourish of trumpets. ““And now 
—NEWS!!! Up to the second—when it happens, 
where it happens...brought to you by...”) But as a 
vehicle for putting those developments in perspective 
and giving them some meaning, it often falls flat. 

I am afraid that these words may sound too harsh, 
and I may seem ungrateful to have written them 
about a business to which I owe a great deal, both 
personally and professionally. I have the utmost faith 
and confidence in this medium; I believe that its 
potentialities have only begun to be explored. When I 
say that we could do a better job of informing and 
explaining, I mean it in a constructive sense. The 
world situation has become so complicated in the past 
generation that the best job would still fall short. Even 
the most enlightened and best-informed among us 
have trouble keeping up with the frantic rush of 
events. Perhaps it is too much to expect that people 
who do not have a direct professional interest in the 
news will do likewise. But I maintain that we can help 
thern more than we are doing now. 


Sid Hix in Broadcasting 


“It's called the television concept. ...In summer we rerun the stuff we published last winter!’’ 
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SECOND READING 


How far have we come? 


A view from 1911 


This classic appraisal of American newspapers, not 
reprinted since its original publication fifty-two years 
ago, offers the reader an opportunity to measure the 
extent of advances in the business. The article ap- 
peared as part of a series, “The American News- 
paper,’ in Collier’s, then in its muckraking phase 
under Norman Hapgood. The writer, Will Irwin, did 
not confine his efforts to seeking out evils; he looked 
both for flaws and for high standards. In this final 
article, printed in the issue of July 29, 1911, under 
the title “The Voice of a Generation,” Irwin tried to 
discern the main trends of development in news- 
papers as a corporate business and as a profession. 
Some of his analysis has been borne out; in other 
aspects, it is clear, the newspaper business has not 
changed as rapidly as he expected. Irwin, who was 
thirty-seven years old when he wrote the series, had 
worked on San Francisco and New York newspapers 
and had been a writer and editor on leading maga- 
zines. He died in 1948 after a career spanning fifty 
years. (Note: The editors of the Review have added 
the comments in brackets.) 


Logically, I should close this series with a view of 
the present state of American journalism. It is im- 
possible, however, to do that with fairness and certi- 
tude. No one can state his own period in terms of 
time and eternity. His eyes are too near the object. 
Then, too, there is a special difficulty. This is a transi- 
tion period. In American journalism, as in American 
statecraft, we are sloughing off dead skin; and the 
new is not yet hardened to use. Spite of the evils and 
excesses in our journalism, the curve of progress ap- 
pears to run upward. In all matters of technique — 
even in the writing of editorials — we have improved 
vastly. We may have no Julian Ralph or Murat 
Halstead reporting news, no Horace Greeley or 


Arthur McEwen writing editorials; but we have a 
vast body of university-trained reporters, skilled to 
perceive truth closely and record it accurately, a great 
body of university-trained editorial writers, informed 
in the sound principles of economics and sociology. 
The art of “editing” has advanced; it shows greater 
discrimination, a broader point of view. Twenty years 
ago certain stock stories were always “good,” and 
certain other classes of news which the public likes 
and should like — were ignored. At that time any 
murder was news, and any hanging, no matter how 
remote or uninteresting, called for space on the front 
page. 

Foreign news was scanty, and, except in the great- 
est newspapers, generally trivial to a ridiculous degree. 
The yellows, it is true, brought in the “personal note,” 
which is three-fourths low curiosity; and from the 
time that the yellow flood overflowed, great public 
measures have generally occupied scantier space. Yet 
the handling of such news is more intelligent. To 
print the debates on reciprocity in full, as the old- 
age newspaper would have done, avails less with a 
busy people than to print the general drift of the 
speeches, the general sentiment of Congress, together 
with the high points in the debate, as when one Con- 
gressman makes a telling point or drops a felicitous 
phrase. All technique has advanced. Our newspapers 
are sharper, quicker, more moderate, nearer to the 
truth and to sound principles of sociology, than the 
newspaper of twenty or thirty years ago. We may 
have less genius, but we have more trained and spe- 
cialized talent. If you doubt this, ask not the veteran 
newspaper man, who must look at his sturdy years, 
as all men do, through rose-mists. Just consult the 
files. 

In the “invasion of private right,’ which means 
the publication of stories and details in stories which 
wound sensitive individual feelings, there has been, 
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it would seem, little change in bulk. The yellow in- 
fluence, on the one hand, lowered standards in this 
respect, while on the other the advent of writers and 
editors better educated, better trained, improved it. 
If our newspapers, following the yellow custom, are 
more likely to dig up and print the intimate details of 
such events as divorces, separations, bank failures, 
and crimes, they are less abusive to their antagonists. 
No politician, whatever the cause of irritation, would 
draw nowadays such volleys of billingsgate as the 
Republican newspapers fired at Grover Cleveland. 

The swollen size of our newspapers is a problem 
which concerns the craft, after all, more than the 
public. The reduction of the spruce and hemlock 
forests, from which we get our wood-pulp, must in 
the end reduce the number of pages. At present the 
editor, especially in his Sunday edition, may shoot 
wide at broad targets; he may print a great deal of 
matter which interests only a class of people here and 
there. In the day of the inevitable reduction, he must 
try to make every story tell —to select nothing which 
will not interest nearly every one. Indeed, the era of 
reduction is already at hand; and it would have ar- 
rived long ago but for the advertisements. Even that 
consideration will not halt the shrinkage long. The 
advertiser buys “display”; and display is relative, not 
absolute. It does not matter whether the chief adver- 
tiser buys half a page or a full page, so long as he gets 
twice as much space as his largest competitor.... We 
shall probably see smaller newspapers and, corre- 
spondingly, more tersely written ones. [This prediction 
has not been borne out; surveys show that newspapers 
in the 1960’s are bulkier than ever. } 

Concerning the ultimate honesty of journalism and 
its higher function — to guard popular rights — one 
may speak with little certainty. Undoubtedly, the 
direct sale of columns is now somewhat uncommon 
where once it was flagrant. Undoubtedly the custom 
of taking subsidies from politicians has been cast off 
by most great city dailies, although it is still a curse 
of the country press; undoubtedly the yellow influ- 
ence made our newspapers better disposed — whether 
sincerely or no— to expose the evils of the body 
politic, to let in that light which Emerson called “the 
best policeman.” On the other hand, the dishonesty, 
conscious or unconscious, arising from necessarily 
close relations with capital and the owners of capital, 
has grown... its own finances are a menace to the 
freedom of the press. That is the point of perplexity; 
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that is the disease which the public must help the free 
journalist to cure. 

By what means, then, may we direct this new force 
into its proper relation toward progressive civiliza- 
tion? How shall we curb its audacities, check its un- 
fair violation of private right, while leaving it free to 
fight the common enemy and to tell necessary truth? 

The first and most obvious proposal, of course, is 
stricter legislation. Those who urge that the law 
should take the newspaper in hand are usually those 
who see nothing wrong about our newspapers except 
the “violation of privacy.” Let us amend our laws of 
libel and contempt of court, they say — broaden their 
scope, increase their penalties, stretch them somehow 
so as to make intimate and personal details exempt 
from newspaper publication. We have even reaction- 
aries who would return to British common law, and 
make it illegal to publish certain news harmful to the 
individual until the police or the courts have officially 
approved its truth. ... 

A few features of foreign libel laws we might copy 
without fettering any honest editor. Germany, for 
example, has a good statute concerning retractions. 
The individual who, either through the carelessness 
or bad design of the editor, is the victim of a pub- 
lished untruth, may obtain an apology of equal space 
and prominence with the original statement. In this 
country the rule, all but universal, is to “play down” 
the retraction. A newspaper will publish a false and 
damaging statement in three columns on the front 
page. Being forced to eat its words either to avoid a 
libel suit or to mitigate damages, it will print the 
retraction in six lines... 

The “endowed press” was, ten years ago, a favorite 
remedy with theorists. Let us have, they said, some 
national newspapers, supported by private philan- 
thropy, which can afford to publish not what the 
public wants, but what it should have. A few news- 
papers endowed on this system would probably do a 
certain amount of good. But one major difficulty, and 
two minor ones, present themselves. Who, in the first 
place, would give the endowment? Some Carnegie 
or Rockefeller, doubtless. The unavoidable syco- 
phancy of mankind would connect the editors of such 
a publication to the donor’s point of view. From no 
newspaper endowed by Andrew Carnegie could we 
expect fair treatment of another Homestead strike; 
and no newspaper endowed by Rockefeller would 
fail in respect to 26 Broadway and its allied interests. 
Our endowed universities are cowards in the pres- 
ence of capital. Could we expect more of the en- 
dowed newspaper? 

Again: those who propose the endowed newspaper, 
like those who would strengthen our press laws, have 





“‘Power of the Press’’ appeared with Irwin series in Collier's 


proved that they recognize, after all, only one evil 
in the popular press — its publication of matter which 
hurts people’s feelings and is inimical to good taste. 
Their ideal is something like the older New York 
“Evening Post.” ...the flaw in that admirable kind 
of journalism [is} the danger to democracy in a re- 
view of the world which ignores the ugly. It is so 
easy, in any organization of society, to lift a part and 
to denigrate the mass; so easy to create a state con- 
sisting of an aristocracy and a Helot mob! It is much 
more difficult to lift the whole mass; yet that is the 
idea of democracy. The masses will not take such a 
newspaper, any more than they will now take the 
“Evening Post” or the Boston “Transcript” {which 
died in 1941}. It must remain a class publication. 
And what we need is not more class publications, 
but more sane and honest popular newspapers, like 
the Kansas City “Star,” which tell the truth in the 
language of the people. 

Finally, the theorists have assumed that the news- 
paper occupies the same relation to society as the 
theater and the opera. Since an endowed theater in 


Europe has elevated — if not purified — the state of 
the Continental drama, why should not an endowed 
newspaper elevate American journalism? These the- 
orists forget that while the drama is purely a luxury, 
the newspaper is primarily a necessity. Although it 
serves to spread the taste and desire for culture 
through the masses, it is nevertheless concerned 
mainly with economic and political needs; it is not 
an ornament to the cornice of society, but a girder 
in the frame-work. It is part of the workaday world; 
it will serve best if it is free to fight its own way to- 
ward perfection, to maintain its own athletic rela- 
tions to the other forces of society. 


The newspaper endowed by its subscribers, the 
stock held in blocks of one share, has been suggested, 
has even been tried in Europe, with doubtful results. 
When the public becomes sufficiently well educated 
concerning journalism, learns what its real failings 
are, such an experiment may succeed to a limited 
degree in this country. The newspaper without ad- 
vertisements — the “‘adless paper” in office slang — 
has been proposed. Even that seems impracticable 
just at present. To compensate for the loss of adver- 
tising revenue, it must sell on the street at from three 
to five cents, and it must dispense with the high- 
priced “features” and “specials” which embellish the 
great popular newspapers and which are such a lure 
to the average reader. For its nodity would 
be unclouded truth, seen through the eyes of a free 
editor; and the public, in its present state of educa- 
tion concerning newspapers, is not quite ready to pay 
good coin for truth alone. Some genius in newspaper 
economies may devise a plan to make an “adless 
paper” pay at one or two cents. If he does, he will 
have a profound influence on his own city; for when 
one is telling the whole truth the others must be chary 
of half-truths. But that also is a mighty parlous un- 
dertaking at present. 


{There have been two major attempts to establish 
such newspapers. E. W. Scripps founded the mini- 
ature Chicago Day Book shortly after the appearance 
of this article; it closed in 1917. The New York 
tabloid, PM, was published without advertisements 
from 1940 to November, 1946. } 


We may assume then, with all the certainty which 
ever attaches to prophecy, that we must go on for a 
time as we are going at present, with newspapers 
published to make money, their investment closely 
allied to “big business,” with the real producers of 
journalism arranged in groups, each under the domi- 
nance of a capitalist. 


In the profession itself lies our greatest hope. In 
spite of all commercial tendencies, its personnel and 
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intelligence are improving year by year. Visiting from 
newspaper shop to newspaper shop last year, I was 
struck with the general and noble dissatisfaction of 
the men over the present condition of their craft. It 
was not the whine of the half-baked old-time news- 
paper man — “this is a rotten business!” They are 
coming to realize the importance of their profession, 
its usefulness, its potential standing. Their dissatisfac- 
tion is only disgust for a control which forces the 
reporter to drop a “good story” because it leads to 
the iniquity of some “friend” of the paper, which 
forces the editorial writer to write against all his 
opinions because the source of income is involved. 
The sentiment is young, but growing; it has not yet 
crystalized in results. In ten years of journalism, I 
have not known five writers for the daily press who 
left their employment over a matter of opinion. 

They order those things better in Britain. The best 
English journalists will not take dictation from the 
sources of revenue, and will not write against their 
opinions. When a London newspaper changes edi- 
torial policy, switches from Whig to Tory, for ex- 
ample, the editorial writers resign as a matter of 
course. No such code in this country! Some of the 
most bigoted Republican Protectionist editorials of 
these times proceed from the pens of Socialists and 
Single Taxers. 

It is a great deal to expect — but there is some 
hope that we may get the higher code into American 
journalism. When that time arrives, the brains of 
the profession — and in no human activity is brain 
related so directly to profit — will refuse to suppress 
or color truth for greed of revenue. Then the system 
will cure itself. 

Let us take an analogy from medicine, that pro- 
fession so admirable on its ethical side it has lately, 
through its “preventative work,” set about to reduce 
its own source of revenue. Suppose a business man 
of great wealth, cleverness, and enterprise were to 
arise and say: “These fellows don’t get their half the 
money out of it that they might. Look at all the 
cheap cases they take! I’ll get them together. I'll start 
a medical institute in every city, offering the doctors 
better money than they’re getting now. I'll have a 
corner on doctors. I’ll advertise ’em, I'll exploit ’em, 
and I'll force the public to pay what it’s worth to save 
life! And I'll make millions for myself.” The plan is 
perfectly feasible, except for one thing: no physician 
of ability and reputation would give it a moment’s 
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countenance. That journalism will reach this height 
is improbable; the very haphazard nature of journal- 
istic education makes against it. But with every notch 
it rises, corrupt commercialism in newspaper-making 
will fall a corresponding notch. 

Indeed, were the abler among the younger genera- 
tion of journalists free to go forth and start news- 
papers of their own, we might find at once a corrective 
for the gagged press. A single journal telling the 
truth to its community will cure the “suppression 
habit.”. . . 


Unfortunately young brain is no more generally 


associated with old accumulation of wealth in jour- 
nalism than in any other form of industrial activity. 
Also, there is a general impression that it takes a mil- 
lion dollars to start a city newspaper; and the stable 
old publishers who hold the business under their con- 
trol have done nothing to remove that impression. 
The youth with a free message has no million dollars; 
if he manages to borrow it, he must go, usually, to the 
very institutions which pull the wires on his contem- 
poraries. 


That million-dollar valuation is a Eugaboo, how- 
ever. There is reason for believing that a city news- 
paper can begin small and grow large like any other 
commercial institution. E. W. Scripps, than whom 
no other man sees further into a newspaper “business 
proposition,” has said: 

“All two young men need to start a newspaper is a 
basement, a second-hand press, four linotype ma- 
chines, and a message!” And, indeed his experience 
proves his maxim. Mr. Scripps experimented for 
many years with many kinds of newspapers. In his 
middle age he began his “string.” He picks a town 
which needs “shaking up” and selects from his or- 
ganization an editor and a business manager whom 
he thinks adequate to the task. He establishes them in 
humble quarters with the second-hand press and the 
linotype machines, gives them a small salary and a 
block of stock, and puts them to work. Now he con- 
trols twenty-two newspapers, all but two or three 
started on this plan. And here is the significant gen- 
eral fact about them: none of his successful papers 
has cost more then $30,000 to start.... 

Most of the faults which I have enumerated in 
showing the darker side of our wonderfully able, won- 
derfully efficient, and wonderfully powerful daily 
journalism, might all be gathered under the cover of 
this one generic fault—take it by and large, it does not 
speak to its generation. It is the mouthpiece of an 
older stock; it lags behind the thought of its times. 

For in the uninterrupted flow of the coming and 
going of men, time somehow arranges generations 




















like the generations of a family. We had one such after 
the Civil War. The men of that day broke ground. 
They performed miraculous labors; they tamed a 
continent. In the dust and scuffle of their war with 
unharnessed nature, they took little time to analyze 
the nicer moral questions, or to consider the ends to 
which their warfare led. They worshiped success and 
its rewards; the stories which made their hearts glow 
were stories of poor boys grown rich and great — they 
never inquired how. John D. Rockefeller was long, 
to his own generation, the pattern for youth that he 
is to himself. 

Then, after that little Spanish War, so poor in 
action, so rich in consequences, a new earth held up 
its smoky hands to the same old heaven. We in our 
thirties and forties, who are now doing and directing 
the work of America, are not nearly so respectful to- 


Sometimes a reader has a right to ask whether 
it is a magazine or a billboard he has paid his 
money for. The looking-glass landscape of 
American advertising, in pastels and glowing 
tapestried colors, must be the envy of many an 
editor as he contrasts it with the pedestrian 
prose that he inserts among the ads.—Louis M. 
Lyons, curator of the Nieman Foundation, at a 
conference of the Magazine Publishers Associa- 
tion in Washington, March 27, 1963. 


Many of the articles are so fascinating now . .. 
they sell the magazine, of course, but the reader 
zips right through past the ads to get at the 
articles—Anonymous advertising copywriter, 
quoted by Jack OC’ Dwyer in the New York Jour- 
nal-American, May 1, 1963. 


MAAR PRET OTT ANON CL ERNE LOI EE LE SAA AIO LOI IOI ER 


Both schools and newspapers are (or ought to 
be) institutions of authority in a free society. An 
institution of authority is not, of course, the 
same thing as an “authoritarian” institution. .. 
An institution of authority is one that sets itself 
the task of producing, as best it can, authorita- 
tive opinion—which is only another name for 
informed, thoughtful, and sincere opinion.— 
Irving Kristol in The Great Ideas Today: 1962, 
published by Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc. 


I doubt whether newspapers in fact have had 
much influence on sexual morals. Women’s 
magazines inculcate the strictest principles of 
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ward immediate success. We found the continent 
broken and tamed; we are considering the new forces 
loosed by the work of the nineteenth century, and 
wondering how we may reduce them to the power 
of law before they overwhelm us. It may be a less 
able generation; it is surely a more moral one. And 
our chief concern with such a phenomenon as John 
D. Rockefeller is to see that no one ever repeats his 
kind of success. 

To us of this younger generation our daily press 
is speaking, for the most part, with a dead voice, 
because the supreme power resides in men of that 
older generation. Could the working journalists of 
our own age tell us as frankly as they wish what they 
think and see and feel about the times, we should 
have only minor points to criticize in American 
journalism. 


chastity. So do newspapers. Although naturally 
they report the matrimonial vagaries of film 
stars and others in the public eye, no newspaper 
is trying to encourage a looser standard.—Cecil 
King, British publisher, in an article in the 
spring, 1963, issue of 20th Century. 


I think we all ought to ask ourselves whether 
the publicizing of pimps, prostitutes, and per- 
verts in highly paid interviews or feature articles 
is really a good thing. Is it a useful thing from 
the point of view of the community to pay large 
sums of money for these so-called memoirs, 
usually written by some ghost writer, of crimi- 
nals however sensational their crimes, of prosti- 
tutes however degraded, of adulterers however 
notorious in cafe society? Is it wise constantly to 
advertise that the wages of sin are often very 
high?—Lord Shawcross, former British attorney 
general, addressing the Commonwealth Press 
Union in London, June 18, 1963, in regard to 
the Profumo affair. 


... the ability to present news objectively and to 
interpret it realistically is not a native instinct 
in the human species; it is a product of culture 
which comes only with the knowledge of the 
past and acute awareness of how deceptive is 
our normal observation and how wishful is our 
thinking.—Walter Lippmann (1931), quoted 
in The Essential Lippmann, edited by Clinton 
Rossiter and James Lare (Random House ). 
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Editorial 
notebook 


Fruits of competition 


An International Press Institute conference in 
Stockholm in June provided an opportunity to talk 
with editors from all continents and to examine count- 
less newspapers from twenty-plus countries. It became 
evident anew that the most screamingly sensational 
newspapers throughout the world are published in 
highly competitive newspaper cities, even though such 
cities, if large enough, usually also have one or two 
papers that would be called good. Elsewhere in the 
same countries, newspapers in smaller monopoly cities 
tend to be conservative in make-up and news selection 
and, often, inadequate in coverage. Moral: Intense 
competition produces some of the world’s most 
irresponsible journalism alongside some of the best 
journalism; monopoly papers, while often short on 
news, tend to avoid sensationalism. 


‘Get out the vote”’ 


This non-election period seems an appropriate time 
to suggest calm reappraisal of the newspaper and 
broadcasting tradition of beating the drums for every 
citizen to get out and vote. To us this has long bor- 
dered on absurdity, for it amounts to driving to the 
polls those without interest in a campaign and there- 
fore usually without knowledge of candidates or issues. 
A more constructive editorial line, it is suggested, 
would be: “If you have taken the trouble to inform 
yourself on candidates and issues, by all means get out 
and vote. If you have not, it is your patriotic duty to 
stay away from the polls.” 


Captive newspapers 


When will Anaconda Copper’s action in divesting 
itself of its newspapers be followed by other corpora- 
tions with captive papers? Still remembered are Ana- 
conda’s incredible orders to its numerous Montana 
newspapers to avoid even mentioning the name of a 
political candidate (Senator James E. Murray) op- 
posed by the company. Similarly the Jacksonville 
Florida Times-Union, owned by railroads, used to 
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inform its sub-editors that it was “not interested” in 
covering railroad wrecks. Anaconda, of course, ulti- 
mately sold its papers, convinced that the company 
was so widely blamed for press deficiencies that the 
papers had become a liability. However, both (instead 
of one) of the Jacksonville papers are now owned by 
railroad interests, and both Wilmington papers, while 
showing recent improvement, are still owned by the 
du Pont Company through Christiana Securities. 

It is possible for a corporation in another field to 
run a good newspaper or broadcasting station (as 
with WTIC, Hartford, owned by Travellers Insur- 
ance), but the odds are enough against it to make 
the practice unhealthy. 


The woman reader 


In Columbia studies of public reaction to both of 
the last two New York newspaper strikes, not yet pub- 
lished in full, one facet of the findings seemed of 
unusual interest. It was that an identifiable segment 
of the population that missed the newspapers intensely 
consisted of college-educated women. Moreover, they 
especially missed not the women’s pages or the col- 
umns or puzzles but the straight news. A reasonable 
deduction, though one not covered in the studies, is 
that the same group is among those most interested in 
television news and public affairs broadcasts. Reason- 
able Deduction No. 2: Most editors and broadcast 
executives are paying too little attention to educated 
women, who are rapidly growing both in numbers and 
in range of leisure-time interests. 


Roots of conservatism 


For those wondering about the conservatism of most 
newspaper and magazine publishers, there may be a 
lesson in a Columbia classroom experience of recent 
months. Twenty graduate students in journalism were 
asked to imagine that each had become managing 
editor of a prosperous newspaper of 50,000 circula- 
tion. The newspaper and its community were de- 
scribed in detail. Each student was asked to write a 
prospectus saying what changes he would make in the 
paper. Twenty other students were invited to write a 
similar prospectus but were told to imagine that they 
had become not only managing editors but also part 
owners of the newspaper. With few exceptions, those 
without ownership proposed a wide array of sweeping 
changes, some of them remarkably imaginative. The 
“part owners” in general proposed few immediate 
changes and wrote of the danger of altering that 
which has proved successful. 


EDWARD W. BARRETT 


A life on the run 


BY QUENTIN REYNOLDS. By Quentin Reynolds. McGraw- 
Hill, New York. $5.95. 


A lot of funny things happened to Quentin Rey- 
nolds on the way to this forum whence he delivers his 
wrap-up of his life and times. Reynolds romps through 
this exercise on the dead run— his usual pace. If the 
result is less than literature, that finding has already 
been discounted by Reynolds. “The agonies of ad- 
vanced literary creativity,” he writes, “I have known 
only by hearsay.” 

What he puts into this book is not hearsay, however, 
and if it is not high-style writing, it is exciting personal 
history, fast and warmly told with the Reynolds 
Brooklyn-out-of-Donegal flair. 

Following Reynolds as he proceeds, with rucksack 
and typewriter, along the main news highways of four 
decades, one realizes once more how different is the 
reporter’s life from anyone else’s. The chapters of the 
reporter’s life are shorter, and there are more of them. 
When that life is retold it’s like watching a motion 
picture with the projector speeded up. 

Reynolds’s recital of the biggest story of our time— 
World War II—has this quality. He saw and vividly 
recorded for Collier's many of its dramatic highlights 
—the London blitz, Dieppe, Salerno, the war in the 
desert. But even as a bomb blast smashed the windows 
of the London apartment or a dive-bomber blasted a 
truck thirty feet from the slip-trench scooped in the 
desert sand, he knew (and so does the reader) that 
tomorrow would find him in another corner of the 
world. And this necessarily leaves untold the story of 
the buck private or corporal who held a lease on that 
slit trench long after the press and public had turned 
their eyes elsewhere. 

But to dwell on this is to dispute this traditional 
concept of a reporter’s job, and that is not intended 
here. Reynolds did his kind of reporting well, having 
discovered, as he says, “a certain knack for humaniz- 
ing people in print.” He has, indeed, an ear for the 
incident, the fragment, the phrase that makes a mo- 
ment memorable — as when Winston Churchill, 
entertaining Reynolds in the midst of war, com- 
plained to Mrs. Churchill: “Clemmie, can’t you get 





us better meat than this?” And Mrs. Churchill replied 
sweetly, “Remember, Winston, there is a war on.” 

No sensitive reporter can fail to react sharply to the 
people who are the raw materials of his trade. Rey- 
nolds has bounded through life loving almost every- 
body, but he also wears the scars of those who stabbed 
him deeply, and they still hurt. Ty Cobb, the baseball 
immortal, wrote himself out of Reynolds’s life with a 
single rude remark. Westbrook Pegler did it with a 
single column that led to a five-year-long libel action 
and a record $175,000 award to Reynolds. What 
comes out of the related chapter in this book is the 
gulf that divides vindication from satisfaction. Rey- 
nolds was vindicated, but the pain goes on. 

The book is far more memorable for its happy parts. 
Who but one shaped in the mold of the old-time 
reporter could have staged an elaborate wake, in the 
midst of bomb-racked London, for the repose of the 
souls of a flock of goldfish flushed down the bidet by a 
careless maid? And who else in all the world could 
have autographed a book to Toots Shor expressing 
regret that the eminent restaurateur was too illiterate 
to read it—giving Toots the exquisite satisfaction of 
discovering Quent had spelled it, “iliterate”? 


KENNETH McARDLE 


Journalism in the GNP 


THE PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF KNOWLEDGE 
IN THE UNITED STATES. By Fritz Machlup. Princeton 
University Press, Princeton. $7.50. 


What part of our national effort goes into the pro- 
duction of, the consumption of, and investment in 
knowledge? That is the question that this provocative, 
readable economist tries to answer. Using ingenious 
economic measurements, Machlup tries to tell us 
whether the knowledge industries and knowledge 
occupations are more or fewer than they used to be, 
and what are the trends for the future. 

Machlup considers knowledge-producing as any 
activity designed to create, alter, or confirm in the 
mind a “meaningful apperception.” It can be reading, 
listening, computing, conveying, analyzing. “Among 
the economically most important of the intents of 
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communicating {knowledge},” he says, “are report- 


ing, advising, directing (managing), teaching, and~- 


entertaining.” A broad field, and it includes for pur- 
poses of his study all the fields of education, research 


and development, management, the traditional media’ - 


of communications, including print, photography, 
phonography, stage, cinema, broadcasting, advertis- 
ing, public relations, telephone, telegraph, post, and 
the platform. Also, information machines, signals, in- 
struments, computers, and special information serv- 
ices. All these comprise the knowledge industries. 

Machlup’s economic measurements on the com- 
munications media produce some informing data. 
For instance, with all the emphasis on the cultural 
boom, he shows that there were more books published 
in 1914 than in any year thereafter until 1953. In 
1959 there were 24 per cent more books published 
than in 1914, while population had gone up 78 per 
cent and the Gross National Product by 988 per cent. 

Nor have periodicals kept pace with general growth 
of the economy. Receipts from sales and subscriptions 
have fallen in constant dollars, and as percentages of 
the GNP have shown steady decline. Newspapers are 
statistically irregular—decline in numbers, moderate 
growth in circulation, better growth than for peri- 
odicals in portion of income from advertising, an in- 
elasticity of demand (more income does not mean 
more papers purchased). In percentage of national 
income, more was spent for newspapers during the 
depression than before or since. 

Machlup is bullish about television and the tele- 
phone, lukewarm about the economic vitality of tele- 
graph, postal services, radio, motion pictures. 

Despite some gloomy conclusions about the media 
—and some of them he admits are tentative and 
hard to support —he is not gloomy about the relative 
importance of knowledge production. He estimates 
the growth rate of the knowledge industries at about 
double the growth rate of the GNP. Their growth over 
the past sixty years has been much faster than that of 
manual-labor occupations. The share of knowledge- 





The reviewers: Kenneth McArdle, formerly an edi- 
tor of Collier’s, is an editorial writer for the Chicago 
Daily News. Richard T. Baker is associate dean of the 
Columbia Graduate School of Journalism. Louis M. 
Starr, a Columbia journalism professor, is the editor 
of this section. 
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producing occupations in the total labor force tripled 
between 1900 and 1959—first in clerical occupations, 
then in managerial and executive positions, and now 
in professional and technical personnel. 


RICHARD T. BAKER 


Analysis across a chasm 


THE SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PRESS. By J. 
Edward Gerald. The University of Minnesota Press, Min- 
neapolis. $5. 


At one point in this study, J. Edward Gerald takes 
note of the familiar gulf between the world of learn- 
ing and the general public, and the need for jour- 
nalists equipped with the specialized training to bridge 
it. The irony is that this book is prima-facie evidence 
that American journalism has developed a chasm of 
its own, thanks to those academicians whose vocabu- 
lary, style, and attitudes of mind are so far removed 
from the newsroom that few rewrite men could inter- 
pret them for their fellows, let alone for the public. 

Having warned of the chasm, we shall nonetheless 
undertake to throw a few lines across it; for The 
Social Responsibility of the Press has a message that is 
worth meditating. Professor Gerald, donning the spec- 
tacles of a sociologist, sees the media as evolving social 
institutions responding to pressures applied from with- 
out by business, by government, by the public, and 
from within by economic factors—the price of news- 
print, unioris, technology, competition for advertising 
—over which they have little control. Most of his 
factual data will be familiar enough to readers of the 
Review. Yet the author’s clinical detachment, his 
insistence on taking nothing for granted (“The mass 
media accomplish their influence by selecting and 
disseminating materials which enter into the minds of 
the masses of the people,” p. 134), and his apprecia- 
tion of the economic realities, serve to cast an eerie 
new light on the whole. 

While he gives critics of the press their innings, he 
is too detached, for the most part, either to join them 
or take issue with them. He is inclined to limit himself, 
instead, to cautious conclusions like the following: 

“*’.. The social problem of journalism is that a ma- 
jority of its owners are engaged routinely in business 
and are too little involved in understanding the car- 
dinal problems of the time.” 

“The fates of democracy and of public communi- 
cation appear to be closely intertwined.” 

What, then, can be done? Gerald concludes with a 
plea for a national press council, drawn from groups 





within journalism like that in Britain, to improve 
ethical standards and foster a professional spirit, and 
“to deal with public misunderstanding of the media.” 
The formation of regional councils would come first. 

If such a development is to take place, it will require 
a more clarion call than this one. But let us give the 
author, who teaches journalism at the University of 
Minnesota, the final word by quoting his thoughtful 
peroration: 


Professional spirit is a powerful defense 
against the acceptance of imbalanced govern- 
ment, against technological captivity, against 
coercion and disruption of political communi- 
cation, because it attracts and trains persons able 
to cope with tasks of such magnitude. Pride in 
political liberty, internalized in the consciences 
of journalists and pre-eminent among the com- 
mon values of the community, can release jour- 
nalism from the thralldom of non-involvement 
and fear to work for the repair and maintenance 
of the self-governing community. 

Jefferson said that when the people are free to 
read and understand, all will be well. He spoke 
with food in his fields and barns and a great 
moat of time and space around his homeland. 
Now there is room for doubt that the people are 
free, as he was, and that their reading and view- 
ing bring understanding and control of the basic 
elements of political freedom. 


LOUIS M. STARR 


Looking at the lookers 


When the editor of this department came to assign 
a reviewer to one of the most publicized studies of 
television in recent years, he discovered that one choice 
had already written a review. But because of the New 
York newspaper blackout, the evaluation by Jack 
Gould, television-radio critic of The New York Times, 
had not been widely distributed. Therefore it is re- 
printed here as it appeared in the Western Edition of 
the Times on March 14, 1963. 


THE PEOPLE LOOK AT TELEVISION. By Dr. Gary A. 
Steiner. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. $7.95. 


A rebuttal to Newton Minow’s characterization of 
most television programming as a “vast wasteland” 
was inevitable sooner or later; it has come in the form 
of a massive volume of research suggesting that no 
substantial proportion of the viewing audience really 
agrees with the chairman of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. 

The book is The People Look at Television by Dr. 
Gary A. Steiner, associate professor of psychology at 
the Graduate School of Business at the University of 


Chicago. The study was conducted by the Bureau of 
Applied Research at Columbia University under a 
grant from the Columbia Broadcasting System.* 

The over-all conclusion of Dr. Steiner’s exhaustive 
inquiry is that most viewers are generally satisfied 
and pleased by what the home screen offers, that they 
have no major unfilled program desires. Far from a 
being “‘a vast wasteland,” the book suggests, TV is a 
“mass tasteland.” To complain about the nature of 
TV, it goes on, is to be disappointed in the American 
people. 

The People Look at Television unquestionably is 
going to be an important addition to the TV library. 
Though hardly a book for a general reader who lacks 
a strong yen for research methodology, the volume 
does limn provocatively the role of the audience in 
the ever-continuing dialogue over TV’s standards. 


Moreover, Dr. Steiner departs from his data to 
speculate on their meaning in terms of the pursuit of 
quality, the attainment of balance and the fulfillment 
of public service. In essence he has no fundamental 
quarrel with the status quo. One of the dominant 
frustrations of the broadcasters in recent months and 
years has been the absence of an articulate spokes- 
man to do battle with their critics. Dr. Steiner is their 
man. 


The research in The People Look at Television was 
undertaken at the suggestion of Dr. Frank Stanton, 
C.B.S. president, and performed by the National 
Opinion Research Center of Chicago and Elmo Roper 
Associates. It consisted of interviews in depth during 
March and April of 1960 with a total of 2,427 view- 
ers chosen to represent the usual economic and educa- 
tional composite. For convenience’s sake Dr. Steiner 
breaks the audience down to the “average” viewer, a 
person with no more than a high school education 
and an income of less than $8,000, and the “‘average 
non-average,” a person of college training and higher 
income. 

Dr. Steiner summarizes “the average” — and no 
recapitulation can hope to do full justice to his de- 
tailed data — in these general terms: 

The average viewer spends hours a day in front of 
his set; finds it relaxing and pleasant, an integral part 
of his day. He is neither overwhelmed by the pro- 
gramming that he sees nor is he often bored. While 
he does not find TV as exciting as it once was he 
considers it good. There is no reservoir of unfulfilled 
desires; he finds no imbalance in the structure of TV. 


*EDITOR’S NOTE: Although the fact is not 
acknowledged in the book, CBS also under- 
wrote Knopf’s costs in publishing the study. 
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He may feel uneasy about killing time with television 
but he keeps watching. 

The “average non-average” viewer shares many of 
the same responses; he looks at slightly less TV but 
that is still a lot. In probably one of the highlights of 
the book it is brought out that the higher educated 
viewer may talk a great deal about the need for better 
programming but the chances are he himself would 
not watch much of it. In fact, he has not exhausted 
such qualitative items as are now available. 

The big difference between the average and the 
non-average, Dr. Steiner suggests, lies not in what 
they watch but in how they feel about it. 

These findings by and large substantiate what the 
broadcasters have always felt. If The People Look at 
Television contains one major unpleasantness for the 
TV industry it is in the vigor with which viewers of 
all types complained over the commercials, especially 
those of an irritating and intrusive nature. 

There is a major weakness in Dr. Steiner’s research, 
not in terms of what he chose to do but in an area 
that apparently was beyond the scope of his project. 
Primarily, there is no analysis of the trend of TV 
viewing over the last several years, though some 
recent research has suggested a steady lessening of 
evening attention season by season. 

But, more to the point, he accepts uncritically the 
theory that television’s continuing vitality lies in 
polling the public on what it “wants” and, failing to 
get affirmative demands, assuming that it is content. 
(The interesting corollary, unfortunately not ex- 
plored in any depth, is whether TV’s audience has 
been conditioned to like whatever it gets. Certainly, 
one of the ironies of contemporary TV is that as the 
medium caters ever more intensively to the majority 
mass its excitement wanes. ) 

Because there is no truant officer to force most 
viewers to look at programs shaped for a minority, 
Dr. Steiner indicates, the cause of qualitative uplift 
becomes weak and questionable. To rouse the citi- 
zenry, he asks, might not social drama (and when, 
pray tell, has TV had any of that recently?) be better 
than professors at a round table? He doubts the valid- 
ity of the argument for “balance” in programming 
unless the future millenium is spelled out with pre- 
cision, as if the ideas that make up viable entertain- 
ment and journalism were susceptible to the pro- 
jection techniques of the marketing economist. 
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In effect, Dr. Steiner is passing to the public rather 
than to the broadcaster the burden of leadership in 
TV, as if the disorganized and inarticulate mass were 
in a position to produce specific alternatives to what 
is now getting. If that philosophy hardly boasts the 
virtue of novelty in broadcasting, the greater pity is 
that Dr. Steiner both oversimplifies the theme and 
rushes through it much too hurriedly. 

This disappointing superficiality of Dr. Steiner’s 
application of his research fortunately is offset by the 
book’s afterword written by Dr. Paul Lazarsfeld, a 
veteran student of broadcasting research, who in his 
suggestions for further study gives a much more ac- 
curate picture of the vast complexities that bear on 
what the public sees or does not see. If Dr. Lazarsfeld’s 
chapter is read before rather than after Dr. Steiner’s 
research, The People Look at Television acquires a 
much more substantial perspective. 

Anent future TV research, one could hope that the 
time will come when it will not be necessary to 
acknowledge indebtness to a network research chief 
and a network promotion head for active assistance 
throughout the preparation of a report. Once C.B.S. 
had made the necessary grant, that should have 
marked its withdrawal from any further participa- 
tion, including post-publication arrangement of pub- 
licity interviews for Dr. Steiner. 

JACK GOULD 
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Six lean years 


It is a paradox of current reading habits that an 
article offered to 7,000,000 readers can be overlooked 
by journalists. This writer’s inquiries indicate that this 
is what has happened to “The Ordeal of John Henry 
Faulk,” an exhaustive account by Joseph P. Blank 
that appeared in Look for May 7, 1963. Blank traces 
in detail what happened to the broadcaster from the 
day in 1956 when he heard that Aware, Inc., had cast 
doubts on his loyalty, through his ultimate vindica- 
tion — after years of blacklisting —in 1962, when a 
jury awarded him $3,500,000 in libel damages. The 
editors of Look, in a note at the end of the article, 
interpret the significance of the unhappy tale: “The 
guilt for John Henry Faulk’s ordeal is shared by all— 
magazines, newspapers, radio and television, adver- 
tising agencies and just plain citizens. He who made 
no protest at the time has no license for smugness now. 
Let us hope that we have all learned our lesson well.” 


Too solemn? 


In its second annual survey of broadcast editorializ- 
ing, Television Age (May 27, 1963) offers substantial 
excerpts from the efforts of thirty-nine television sta- 
tions in all parts of the country. They are revealing 
not only of individual stations’ attitudes, but of the 
character and limitations of this growing form. As the 
magazine remarks, the editorials are “generally affirm- 
ative and moderate, and progressive in a rough sense.” 

A reading of the editorials reveals that these traits 
are at the same time their chief virtue and their chief 
flaw. WISH-TV of Indianapolis, opposing a Sunday 
closing law; KFDA-TV of Amarillo, approving the 
United States Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency; WBRZ of Baton Rouge, upholding orderly 
desegregation; KRON-TV and KPIX of San Fran- 
cisco, backing a moratorium on capital punishment; 
and WJZ-TV of Baltimore, supporting the women’s 
peace movement, were all conceivably opposing strong 
local public and newspaper sentiment. 

But even these positions are vitiated by a flaw com- 
mon to almost all of the editorials. It is, simply, the 
monotony of style. In form, tone, and phrasing, the 
editorials are nearly interchangeable. Almost unani- 
mously, they speak in words of earnest, solemn good 


sense. They lecture; they argue logically; they take 
firm positions at the end. They are very much like too 
many righteous newspaper editorials. One wishes 
for more curmudgeonry or even good humor. 

The conclusion from this survey must be that the 
substance of broadcast editorials is widening, but that 
broadcasting has not yet developed the traditions or 
the writers that can produce the uniqueness of tone 
and the continuity of great editorial voices. 


Elbow room 


During its months of non-appearance during the 
newspaper strike, The New York Times Book Review 
underwent cannonading, most notably from Dwight 
MacDonald, in a pair of articles in the April and May 
issues of Esquire. He ended one of the articles with a 
plug for a new publication that was, he hinted, much 
closer to what a book review ought to be. 

The publication was The New York Review of 
Books. Its first issue appeared during the strike, its 
second in May, and it plans to start bi-monthly publi- 
cation in the fall. It sells for 35 cents, and is a letter- 
press tabloid. 

The current issue, covering spring and summer 
books, may or may not be an answer to the Times 
Book Review, depending on what one looks for. But 
there is no denying that the New York Review is im- 
pressive and weighty in its own right. It has well- 
known names: Stephen Spender, Arthur Schlesinger, 
Jr., Robert Heilbroner, Alfred Kazin. 

Possibly what the New York Review offers them is 
elbow room. Edmund Wilson’s self-interview covers 
more than three pages. Schlesinger has nearly a page 
of type to discuss an English book on Socialism. Heil- 
broner likewise has more than a page for Adolf A. 
Berle’s new work on the American economy. 

The overall effect is an emphasis on many words, 
and an avoidance of most decorative art (one of Mac- 
donald’s complaints about the Times Book Review). 
The quality of the reviews themselves seems to this 
one reader to maintain a level above those in either 
the Times or in such weeklies as Saturday Review. But 
what most commands the New York Review is its 
earnestness—which, if it declines to become simply 
an antithesis of the Times Book Review, is admirable. 


JAMES BOYLAN 
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Newspaper typography: 
a classroom lecture 


I know that you students will be interested in look- 
ing at the winners in this year’s N. W. Ayer Awards in 
newspaper typography, because they will show us how 
today’s editors use today’s news with—er—yesterday’s 
makeup and type. 

Let’s take the winner of the F. Wayland Ayer Cup, 
the Springfield, Ohio, Sun: 


[ Fu Every Member 

hes = Sun | seeped = 
SOLONS RECOMMEND “Ge: Well Old Friend” THOU SANDS ; FORCI ED 
GREATER TAX SLASH FROM THEIR HOMES 
THAN KENNEDY ASKS BY FLOODS IN SOUTH 
CERTIFIED ORR, 3.2m Soe cre 
AFFILIATES AGREE — 

T) RECEIVERSHIP 








It demonstrates that the ideas that made The New 
York Times a winner twenty or so years ago have now 
filtered down to smaller newspapers. You will note 
that the Sun is an example of the classic layout you 
will find on page 15 of the text, under the heading 
“Traditional.” Now let’s turn to the big-city papers 
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that won honorable mention and see what typograph- 


ical trends are coming to us in the years ahead. Here 
they are: 


. 





- THE tata SUN = 


= re ss hee ss 
Syria Aims At Arab Union With Big-Power Status 
U.S. Would Aid Latins Militarily Against Subversion 
0 neem rae ARGEITA PLERESCITES 
Pallchar Tel eet a 19 Ries Sa, 
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THE WALL STREET JOU RNAL._ 





Hm. They seem to look a good deal like the Spring- 
field Sun. Well, students, it appears to be your good 
fortune to be living in an era when newspaper typog- 
raphy finally has been stabilized. We have arrived at 
a golden mean. With the aid of a few simple rules, it’s 
entirely possible that our school paper might win the 
next Ayer Cup. 

The point seems clear enough. Don’t get carried 
away with innovations. Pay no attention to The Na- 
tional Observer, the Cleveland Plain Dealer, the New 
York Herald Tribune, or the Minneapolis Star, to 
name a few that are on the wrong path. In newspaper 
journalism we progress by leaving most of the typo- 
graphical ideas to the magazines. 


WILLIAM R. LINDLEY 
(Assistant professor, University of Puget Sound) 
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Monument or milestone? 


TO THE REVIEW: 


I'd like to commend the Review 
for its handling of A. H. Raskin’s 
piece on the New York negotia- 
tions. 

(The morning his article ap- 
peared in the Western Edition of 
the Times, I lit up like a Christ- 
mas tree and went around the of- 
fice, buttonholing people. “Damn- 
dest thing you ever saw,” I said. It 
was, and is.) 

If there is no Pulitzer Prize cate- 
gory to fit Raskin and his editors 
and his publishers, the board 
should create one. 

The Review is doing a fine job 
of meeting sundry needs long felt 
by toilers in the pardon-the-word 
“media” vineyard. This illustrates 
one: Had not the Review spotted 
the Raskin/Times monument of 
enlightened journalism, far fewer 
editors around the country could 
have known of it. 

I say “monument” instead of 
“milestone” because the second 
word seems to imply “more than 
one.” I live in hope, but write 
around it. 


Howarp O. WELTY 
Assistant managing editor 
Evening Tribune, San Diego 


The unsightly gap 


TO THE REVIEW: 


I rise on a point of personal 
privilege. 

I am honored that you should 
quote from the conversation be- 
tween Don Hewitt and me as 
printed in a recent issue of Tele- 
vision Quarterly {“Who Wants 
Documentaries?,” Spring 1963] 






Hog. 


Si 


Had I known you were going to do 
so, however, I should have in- 
formed you that the persistent ital- 
icising of supposed key words in 
what I said were the act of the 
editor of that magazine, and I 
should have asked you, at the risk 
of what might technically be con- 
sidered misquotation, to restore 
them to vertical type. This way, 
as I read myself, it makes me feel 
like a schoolgirl. 

On another matter in your 
spring issue, I commend you for 
reprinting Raskin’s monumental 
piece of reporting. But not in that 
piece or in any other was there 
mention of the standard last act of 
the city editor before a strike forces 
supension of publication: the as- 
signment of the rewrite man who 
will, in the first resumed issue, do 
the story which says radio and tele- 
vision tried hard but they certainly 
could not fill the gap. This has 
become so formalized a story it 
should be taught in journalism 
schools. Three class hours should 
suffice. Or it might be Mimeo- 
graphed with blanks for the inser- 
tion of appropriate proper names: 
the city, the names of newspapers, 
the names of ordinary folk inter- 
viewed by our man-in-the-street 
reporter. 

Isn’t it really about time for re- 
porters whose work is printed to 
stop exposing their feeling of in- 
feriority by trumpeting their su- 
periority? Isn’t it really about 
time for a general realization that 
there is no competition between 
printed and broadcast journalism, 
that they fill different functions? 
No one pretended that broadcast- 
ing could fulfill in every respect the 
abdicated functions and social 
roles of newspapers. Within their 
generic and individual limitations, 
the stations tried. The strike was 
not, after all, their idea. My own 
view is that their greatest contri- 
bution was giving work to reporters 
and other editorial workers who 
might otherwise not have had any. 


ne BUSINESS 


is 


Therefore, how many good report- 
ers has the newspaper business kept 
in journalism compared to mine? 


REUVEN FRANK 
National Broadcasting Co. 
New York 


McGill on ownerships 


TO THE REVIEW: 


I have read with interest the 
spring issue of the Columbia Jour- 
nalism Review. As you know, I 
think this Review fills one of those 
things we call voids. I am writing 
about the section in “Passing Com- 
ment” titled “Monopolies: Slicing 
the Pie.” I was not stung by it; so 
I am not writing in that sense, but 
it does seem to me that the author 
of it is allowing himself to think 
about a modern problem in the 
context of what we call the old 
days. In other words, if we look 
at manufacturing costs generally, 
not merely in this country but 
around the world, we see that 
mounting costs for a long time 
have been forcing mergers or vari- 
ous combinations of corporate pro- 
duction to ease the costs burden. 
We also have been heralding for 
some time the development of na- 
tional newspapers and the inevi- 
table decline of local newspapers 
that cannot expand to provide ex- 
tended coverage for their parti- 
cular region. 

Yet, this section of “Passing 
Comment” seemed to be a sort of 
nostalgic looking-back at the good 
old days when every town had its 
group of independent papers (usu- 
ally lousy and so competitive that 
they genuflected each day to ad- 
vertisers because of the cut-throat 
competition for ads) and ignored 
the present facts of our life. 

I can tell you, as one who worked 
for a long string of years on an 
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independent paper with a pretty 
good reputation, that in the time 
when Atlanta had the Hearst pa- 
per, The Atlanta Journal, and The 
Constitution, we were under con- 
stant pressure from advertisers for 
free space for all sorts of favors. 
We also were subjected to demands 
for rate cutting and other really 
unethical practices. Every time one 
of the big department store adver- 
tisers sent a corset buyer to New 
York we had to have a little men- 
tion of it, else the advertising man- 
ager of the store would threaten to 
take his linage to a competitor. 

If you will look around the 
country today I think you will see 
the really shabby newspapers, with 
certain exceptions, are the inde- 
pendent ones, or locally owned 
ones. It seems to me that the yard- 
stick of judgment today must be, 
if one is intellectually honest, on 
performance and not ownership. 
Certainly we have been able here 
in Atlanta to do a much better 
community service job than we 
ever could in the old three-paper, 
independent days. Our record 
shows it. We are more truly inde- 
pendent than we were. The so- 
called monopoly does not guar- 
antee this, but it certainly makes it 
possible — and brings me to the 
real point. 

The test today is what the owner 
wants his newspaper or television 
to be. The local owner more often 
than not is too bound up in his 
local prejudices and economic en- 
tanglements to be really indepen- 
dent. But he can be if he so wishes. 
But so can a chain or so can a 
monopoly. This is the real test — 
what does the owner want? 

I look back to the pre-merger 
days when The Constitution had a 
radio station and a television sta- 
tion. The television station was just 
about ready to go on the air when 
the ownership decided on merging 
with The Atlanta Journal. The 
federal regulations required selling 
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the radio and TV properties. At 
any rate, both our radio and tele- 
vision station and our newspapers 
have managed to achieve a rather 
respectable reputation. We have 
done so by being independent and 
providing public service. I repeat, 
it should be apparent that the 
yardstick is one of performance 
and not ownership. 

I also would quarrel with the 
conclusion in the final paragraph 
— “that newspapers, and to a 
lesser degree, radio and television, 
are local institutions.” I would 
agree with this, but it is perform- 
ance that determines whether 
either of these media is local or 
not. They can be more local than 
if the paper or television station 
were owned by a local banker. 

In fact, we had a case recently 
in Georgia. A banker bought the 
newspaper in Savannah. Before 
that they had been owned by an 
estate and managed by a bank. 
The new owner attempted to make 
them really local public service 
newspapers. When the editors at- 
tacked a corrupt local situation in- 
volving the liquor industry they 
lost advertising and got a lot of 
criticism. Later on, the local busi- 
nessemen descended on him; so 
this fine local ownership sold to an 
outside ownership which promptly 
eliminated any hint of public serv- 
ice. In my opinion, you couldn’t 
find two more pablum-content 
newspapers in the country. 

At any rate, it gives me a pain in 
the umbilicus to see an intelligent 
few clinging wistfully to the idea 
that merely because a paper is lo- 
cally owned it inherently has some 
virtue not to be possessed by group 
pwnership, of if you prefer it, chain 
ownership. 

I wish you and your editors 
would quit being fetish worshipers. 
Otherwise, I love you. 

RateH McGILi 
Publisher 
The Atlanta Constitution 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The editors of 
the Review agree with Mr. McGill 
that performance of institutions is 
the ultimate criterion. In its edi- 
torial, the Review did not criticize 
the performance of the Atlanta 
newspapers, nor did it call for the 
dismantling of national holdings in 
favor of local ownerships. The 
final sentence of the editorial said: 
“There is a sad contradiction in 
the potential exclusion of local . 
ownership and responsibility from 
local metropolitan journalism” 
(italics added). In short, the Re- 
view hopes that the economics of 
metropolitan journalism will per- 
mit a mixed pattern of ownership. 


Celler on inquiries 


TO THE REVIEW: 

I have read with interest the 
note entitled “Celler Committee 
Omission,” which appears on page 
34 in the spring, 1963, issue of the 
Columbia Journalism Review. The 
note points out that the newspaper 
situation in Lima, Ohio, is not 
scheduled for testimony in the 
hearings on the concentration of 
ownership of news media before 
the Antitrust Subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

The note wonders aloud “why 
the Celler Committee, at least in its 
original planning, did not even 
schedule inquiry into this situa- 
tion.” However, the note contains 
the answer to its own rhetorical 
question when it states that “alle- 
gations of anti-trust violations have 
been under investigation.” 

A responsible Congressional 
Committee is concerned with the 
public interest, and, if it is to serve 
a useful public purpose, must 
eschew repeated invitations to em- 
broil itself in private controversies. 
Specific situations must often be 
considered, but for the purpose of 


shedding light on public problems. 
Accordingly, it has been the 
practice of the Antitrust Subcom- 
mittee, as a rule, to avoid contro- 
versies where an official investiga- 
tion is pending or where litigation 
is pending or imminent. Since such 
was the case in Lima, Ohio, no tes- 
timony on that subject is scheduled 
in connection with the Antitrust 
Subcommittee’s news inquiry. 


EMANUEL CELLER 
Chairman 

Committee on the Judiciary 
House of Representatives 
Washington 


Pentagon obstacles 


The following communication, 
from a young reporter lately as- 
signed to Washington, is offered as 
a comment on the day-to-day real- 
ity behind the widespread debate 
over “news management,” which 
was discussed in the winter and 
spring, 1963, issues of the Review. 


TO THE REVIEW: 

My transfer to Washington came 
through just as Cuba deflated from 
a genuine emergency to merely an- 
other major problem. Thus the first 
addition to my vocabulary was the 
phrase “news management.” 

Lippmann, Krock, Baldwin and 
other distinguished newspapermen 
have analyzed the question of 
whether news is acold war weapon. 
These elders also have dealt at 
length with the carrots of Kennedy 
charm and the sticks of Kennedy 
wrath that go into the making and 
breaking of New Frontier images. 

My concern, as a a new boy at 
the Pentagon, was more pedestrian. 
It took eight weeks on the beat to 
make me an enrollee of the Krock- 
Baldwin school of loud complain- 
ers. My objection is not that some- 
one is using me as a pawn against 
Khrushchev or the Republican 
party. It is simply that, on a day- 
to-day, routine basis, there are too 
many obstacles to getting informa- 
tion on the defense establishment. 

News, in the headline-making 
sense, is not scarce at the Pentagon. 
Rivalry among services and hostil- 
ity between civilian and military 
officials suffice for a supply of an- 


onymous, backbiting stories. Sig- 
nificant fact is the item in short 
supply. I am not sure whether this 
is the cause or the result of the 
coolness that exists between the 
Defense Department press corps 
and much of the agency’s hier- 
archy, but one thing is certain. In 
five years of experience, I have 
never seen so high a degree of dis- 
satisfaction as is expressed daily by 
Pentagon reporters. Moreover, the 
handling of news is affected. 


Scarcity of information in this 
case encourages competition, which 
is good. The danger is that the lean 
pickings tend to distort news values. 
A reporter is tempted to go with a 
fragment of a story. He reasons 
that it is as much as he is likely to 
get, and more than anyone else has. 
And it is easy to equate lack of facts 
with purposeful secrecy. 

In the lower levels of official- 
dom, there is less antagonism be- 
tween sources and reporters. Here 
the problem is fear on the part of 
sources. The bosses preach freedom 
of information. The same bosses 
unleash the inspector general’s 
agents when candor becomes trou- 
blesome. It is difficult to blame a 
career man for being cautious. 

For instance, a ranking officer 
three years ago wrote a long, per- 
ceptive report on the problems of 
Pentagon coverage. It was never 
published. His thesis was that every- 
one, including the public, suffered 
because of the shortage of informa- 
tion. The paper was a plea for can- 
dor and common sense. Ironically, 
the author now requests that his 
paper not be publicized. 

Another example of the career- 
preservation reflex came up when I 
tried to do a routine story on re- 
serve recruitment problems. It had 
been stated publicly that the Army 
was having difficulty meeting its 
quota under the six-month reserve 
program. I wanted to ask two ques- 
tions: How bad is the shortage? 
What causes it? 

Two experts sat down to brief 
me. They explained the causes weil 
enough, but could not produce the 
numbers. After some searching 
around, a third officer said the sta- 
tistics were “for official use only” 
—not classified, but not available. 
I printed a story saying just that. 

The effect was marvelous. An 
officer of higher rank called me in 


to say there had been a misunder- 
standing. No one was hiding any- 
thing. To prove it, he gave me all 
that I wanted and more. The good 
guys won this time, but it was an 
awful scrap for 500 words. 

Why, you may ask, didn’t I go 
to the right man in the first place? 
This is another phase of the prob- 
lem. Experienced reporters at the 
Pentagon say the right men are less 
available today than ever. If a re- 
porter does get an interview with 
someone of consequence, he often 
finds a third person present. The 
monitor sits quietly in a corner, 
taking notes furiously, tending to 
inhibit both interviewer and inter- 
viewee. If for some reason an in- 
formation man does not listen in, 
the official is supposed to report the 
interview to Arthur Sylvester, As- 
sistant Secretary for Public Affairs, 
made this practice formal in a di- 
rective last October. 

Obviously, the system is meant 
to discourage leaks, especially by 
those who oppose McNamara poli- 
cies. It is equally obvious that if 
someone wants to give out some- 
thing important, he can do it se- 
cretly without much trouble. 
Meanwhile, legitimate intercourse 
is made more difficult. 

Going through channels is all 
right for relatively simple queries. 
Any question having to do with 
policy, or one that requires a long 
answer, has difficulty surviving the 
channel reefs. If an intelligible 
answer does come back, it is likely 
to be late—sometimes days late. 

In the State Department, even 
a green reporter with no estab- 
lished contacts can usually get as 
much background as he needs, 
both on facts and policy, from the 
public affairs staff. The system ex- 
tends down to all the important re- 
gional desks. There is no compar- 
able arrangement in the Defense 
Department. 

Occasionally, I have found it 
easier to get military information 
from the State Department in a 
few telephone conversations than 
to dig out the same facts in a full 
day at the Pentagon. This, per- 
haps, is the most revealing thing 
that can be said about covering the 
Defense Department. 


LAURENCE BARRETT 


New York Herald Tribune 
Washington 
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Battle over babes 


The battle between the Lima 
(Ohio) News of the Hoiles group 
and the locally-owned Lima Citi- 
zen, reported in the winter, 1963, 
issue of the Review, moved into an 
unusual battleground during the 
spring: the nursery. The occasion 
with the birth of quadruplets to 
Mrs. Phil Axe, wife of the adver- 
tising promotion manager of the 
Citizen. 

The the News 
charges, tried to tie up the news 
of the birth. But the News used 
the power of the press to break 
through: It asked staffers and 
their friends to flood the hospital 
with calls — “virtually” tying up 


Citizen, so 


Oe eera enter 


the switchboard, the News said — 
until the hospital asked the Citi- 
zen to make the news public. 
Next, it was the Citizen’s turn to 
charge foul play. Despite Mr. Axe’s 
request that no effort by made to 
commercialize the birth, said the 
Citizen’s editor, Robert C. Barton, 
the News sold twenty-three ads, 
each offering a gift, and displayed 
them in a two-page advertisement. 
Then the News fired back: 
Three days after the twenty-three 
ads appeared, the Citizen carried 
an ad advising readers that the Axe 
family would welcome friends at 
the model home of a contractor. 
Even President Kennedy was 
dragged into the talcum-powder 
tussle. When the Citizen carried a 
page-one congratulatory telegram 
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Wisconsin State Journal movie ads— before and after 
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from the President, the News re- 
torted that the wire was a fake. It 
had checked the White House and 
determined no such telegram was 
sent to the Axe family. Wrong, 
countered the Citizen, which said 
it had Western Union check the 
White House and found that the 
telegram was sent out over the 
names of the President and Mrs. 
Kennedy. 

Mother and children were doing 
nicely. 


Keeping it clean 


On October 29, 1961, the Wis- 
consin State Journal of Madison 
printed the “jeremiad” by Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones of Tulsa, “Who is 
Tampering with the Soul of Amer- 
ica?” (The summer, 1962, Review 
carried excerpts.) The State Jour- 
nal took Mr. Jones’s advice and 
promised to cleanse its movie ads. 
For a time, it did, but the adver- 
tising department apparently 
drifted off the straight and narrow. 
On May 24, 1963, retribution 
struck in the form of a letter from 
the Rev. J. Laing Burns, pastor of 
the Parkside Presbyterian Church. 

He wrote that the movie ads in 
the May 22 Journal reeked “of 
shame and disgust. The Wisconsin 
State Journal was supposed to be 
lowering the boom on this sordid 
business, but today it is raising 
skirts and exposing undergarments 
all over the place...” An editor’s 
note appended to the letter con- 
fessed the paper’s guilt and warned 
the ad department: “After these 
gentlemen read Mr. Burns’ letter 
we trust they will wipe off their 
glasses and follow the policy laid 
down by the publisher of the Wis- 
consin State Journal.” 

They did. The next day’s ads 
were models of propriety. 
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Little people 


Is it possible that there is 
a family of midgets that 
makes its living posing in 
ads for portable swim- 
ming pools? Note the 
size of the bathers in the 
ad at right for a pool 
twelve feet across by 
three feet high (from the 
Baltimore American, 
June 9, 1963). 


Now see what happens if 
the twelve-foot width is 
taken literally and a man 
five and a half feet tall is 
superimposed. By the 
same measurement, the 
woman at far right stands 
three feet eight inches 
tall, and the rest of the 
group is no bigger. 


What page do you read? 


the lower c 


Two instances where changes in the news caught editors in midstream. At left, Look for 
July 1 put the Pope in the present tense in its early-closing cover, but in the past on a black- 
and-white inside page. At right, The New York Times for May 16 (first edition) had top head- 
line on page one, the bottom headline on the jump page. 
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